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New "Mid Ship’ Ride 


The finest, the costliest cars in 
America seat you in the smooth 
riding center-section. So does 
the new Ford—with a new “Mid 
Ship” Ride! 










New’ Lifeguard” Body 


The finest, the costliest cars in 

) America have all-steel bodies with 

' | multiple member frames. So does 
} the new Ford! Its new ‘“‘Life- 
guard” Body in combination with 
the 5-cross-member box - section 
frame is 59% more rigid. 





49 Fords 


out Front 
... the tine car of its field / 


Up to 10% More Gas Savings 


The finest, the costliest cars in 
America are powered with V-8 
engines. Ford offers your choice 
of V-8 or Six. Stepped-up econ- 
omy, too—up to 10%o. 


New "Hydra: Coil’ Springs 


The finest, the costliest cars in America 


New’ Picture Window" Visibility 


have independent front wheel spring The finest, the costliest cars in Amer- 
suspension. So does the new Ford. New ica accent visibility. So does the new 
“Hydra-Coil” Springs in front, new Ford with Picture Windows all 
“Para-Flex” Springs in the rear. around. Bigger windshield with nar- 


rower corner posts plus a rear win- 
dow that’s windshield-big itself! 






Lora in your future 
SS 


Theres a A 


White side wall! tires, 
optional at extra cost. 











THIS STEEL THREAD brings a new day 


to the, farm that's "back of beyond” 





Many a farmer living in an area that 
cannot be reached economically by a 
standard electric power line is now 
enjoying the blessings of electricity, 
thanks to steel. 

With materials ordinarily used, the 
cost of building the long electric trans- 
mission lines needed to reach a remote 
farm can be prohibitive. Consequently, 
many farms in outlying areas have 
had to get along without electricity. 

Bethlehem engineers went to work 
on this problem. The result was Ru- 
ralductor, an electrical conductor 
made of steel. Ruralductor saves 
money in several ways, with the net 


result that now electric lines can be 
extended to serve areas that formerly 
could not be reached except at ex- 
cessive cost. 

Ruralductor costs less than other 
types of conductor material. It is 
able to carry the electrical loads re- 
quired in sparsely settled rural areas, 
and it is so strong that poles can 
be spaced further apart, so that fewer 
of them are needed. That means a sav- 





ing in the cost of constructing the line. 
To large numbers of farms far off 
the main road and beyond main elec- 
tric service lines, Ruralductor has 
brought a new day. Now time- and 
labor-saving electric power is avail- 
able to operate milking machines and 
milk-cooling equipment; to light the 
house and farm buildings; to run 
refrigerator, range, radio, as well as 
other appliances. 

Bringing the boon of electricity to 
remote farms is one of the many ways 
in which steel helps to lighten farm 
work and make life easier and pleas- 
anter for the farmer and his family. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SERVES THE NATION 





you're 
ooking 
ata 


very 
clever 


QUALITY 
COTTON 





“Well, I'm not clever, REALLY! Just 
have lots and lots of nice crinkly, 
crispy, fresh-as-a-daisy things that 
I’ve made from Cotton Feed Bags. 
Yes sir-e-e—Cotton Feed Bags. 

“Our feed supplier has them in 
sturdy cotton that’s available in dainty 
colors and perky patterns styled by 
New York and Hollywood designers. 

“*Course you can also get ’em in 
whites, too. And... did I tell you what 
it’s meant to my battered budget... 
and do I have to tell you what THAT 
means these days?” Ry 


SOW ons 

hundreds hag) 
of practical «=» cp 

useful items “7 7” 
for the home 

and family 


It’s easy, it’s fun, it’s mighty 
thrifty, too! Free Sewing 
Booklet tells how, shows how. 
Send for it... TODAY! 





National Cotton Council 
of America 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1949 


Sewing Booklet 





Address 





Town 
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The “cold war” with Russia is 
said to be an ideological war. But 
battles of ideas are usually waged by 
propaganda, so the Kremlin’s use of 
brutal force is in itself an admission 
of the weakness of its ideology. If 
communism provides the Utopia that 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin claim, why 
does Russia have to rule by the bay- 
onet? 

Russia’s failure to have commu- 
nism adopted by those free to make a 
choice is emphasized by the dramatic 
revelations of Maj. Gen. Walter 
Schreiber, former German army medi- 
cal corps officer, who recently escaped 
from the Russian to the American 
zone in Germany. Schreiber was one 
of 2,500 officers captured by the Rus- 
sians when Field Marshal von Paulus 
surrendered at Stalingrad in 1943. 

Schreiber stated that for six years 
the Russians worked to convert the 
2,500 German officers to communism, 
with the intention of returning them 
to Germany in key posts to further the 
spread of communism in their native 
land. The Russians started by forming 
a “Free Germany Committee” whose 
avowed purpose was to get rid of Hit- 
ler and re-make Germany “along the 
lines of the Western democracies.” 
Many of the captured German officers 
were won over, especially since no at- 
tempt was made immediately at “con- 
version” to communism. 


Gradually, however, the Rus- 
sians worked into the picture German 
Communists who had escaped to Rus- 
sia when Hitler first took over. By 
radio and by newspapers scattered be- 
hind the German lines, the “Free Ger- 
many Committee” pleaded with their 
countrymen to stop fighting. 

But the cat was out of the bag 
when newly captured German soldiers 
arrived and told of the horrors the 
Russians were working in Germany, 
the indiscriminate looting of property, 
the wanton killing of civilians and the 
heartless removal of thousands of men 
and women to Russian slave labor 
camps. The Germans’ interest waned 
rapidly until last year there were only 
41 officers of the original 2,500 who 
were, the Russians believed, suff- 
ciently convinced of the “merits” of 
communism to be sent back to Ger- 
many. Further tests reduced this num- 


ber to 24. 


Schreiber, who pretended to be 
converted to communism, was among 


Why Isa Cusseta? 


‘Talking It Over . 


by Graham Patterson 





Keystone View Co., Inc 


Lenin. Only 23 “converts” from 2,500. 


the 24. He was made chief of sanita- 
tion in the Russian zone. At the first 
opportunity he escaped... 

Converting 23 out of 2,500 is cer- 
tainly a poor score. Yet it is not sur- 
prising. For whatever success commu- 
nism has achieved has been gained by 
cold-blooded, ruthless force. When the 
Communists first took over in Russia, 
they murdered not only the Czar and 
his entire family but also thousands 
of men, women and children belonging 
to the nobility. 

The Hon. George W. Maxey. 
Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, wrote in a brilliant ex- 
posé of the Communists’ brutality: 
“During the first 12 years of the Com- 
munistic dictatorship in Russia, there 
were executed 28 bishops, 1.219 
priests, 6,000 teachers, 9,000 doctors, 
54.000 officers, 200,000 soldiers, 70,- 
000 policemen, 12,950 landowners. 
355,250 intellectuals and professional 
men, 193,290 workers and 815,000 
peasants.” A total of approximately 
two million people deliberately put to 
death! It is estimated that from six to 
fifteen million Russians are now liv- 
ing in slave labor camps in Siberia, 
and large numbers of these exiles die 
daily from overwork and malnutrition. 


After more than 30 years of com- 
munism, the Russian people have a 
living standard far below that endured 
even under the Czars. Yet there are 
still some Americans—only a few, for- 
tunately—who espouse the cause of 
communism. And Americans enjoy 
the freedom that communism forbids, 
have a standard of living that com- 
munism can never hope to match. 
With the record before us, one 
well ask “Why is a Communist?” 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Snowmaker: Regarding “Rain- 
maker” (Science, Jan. 12), medicine 
man Miranda’s rain machine really de- 
livered the goods. Did PATHFINDER edi- 
tors have the gift of prophecy when they 
suggested “an unexplained snowfall .. . 
in Southern California at this time”? Tell 
archaeologists Fenenga and Riddell to 
jiggle the rain-maker again on Christmas 
Eve, 1949. 

Ciype Farson, Glendale, Cal. 


e © By George, it did snow in Cali- 
fornia! Would you suppose those Indian 
relics had anything to do with it? 

Everett Stacc, Wyoming, III. 


Could be. A recipe of eagle feath- 
ers, quartz crystals, charm stones, fossil 
fish vertebra, black pebbles, snapdragon 
seeds, a beaver tail, and a bag of dust 
might result in almost anything.—Ed. 


Greatest Sportscaster? In “Hu- 
sing’s Last Bowl” (Sports, Jan. 12) your 
editor states that Ted Husing was classed 
as “the man whom many call the greatest 
sports announcer of them all.” 

That statement is highly amusing to 
those of us who know sports, and listened 
to him over the radio. Husing’s greatest 
failing in football announcing was that 
he tried to anticipate the plays. I well re- 
call in the Army-Illinois game at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, I think it was, he called 
no less than five blocked kicks during the 
game. He had to retract his statements in 
all five cases, and laid the blame on a 
rainstorm that obscured his view. .. . 
I heard him broadcast a golf match 
during which he called an approach 
some 15 to 18 feet from the pin. In al- 
most each succeeding statement, he 
shortened this distance until finally the 
participant had only a 4-foot putt left. 

I have often wondered just what is a 
great sports announcer. Is it because he 
is on a nation-wide hookup? .. . 

J. G. Scuort, Glendora, Cal. 


Ted Husing has been great enough 
to be chosen eight times in a row (1931- 
38) United Press’? All-American Sports 
Announcer, and to be a three time winner 
of a similar title from Radio Daily’s poll. 
—FEd. 


Dance Therapy: Thanks for “Rx: 
Waltz Time” (Health, Jan. 12). It thrilled 
me to think that the dance is getting even 
a toehold in the wonderful work of help- 
ing the mentally sick. 

Having taught dancing for 12 years, 
I am well acquainted with its healing 
qualities. It offers a legitimate “escape,” 
since the discipline necessary to its prop- 
er performance insures mental as well 
as physical balance. 

Eurythmics have been used in Eu- 
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America's Favorite! ,. 


CHAMPION 


Quick starting and smooth, effort- 
less engine performance on cold 
mornings are, in large measure, 
due to dependable spark plugs. In 


i Mn” be 4 


the opinion of most engine experts 
and motorists in general, no spark 
plug is more dependable than 
Champion— America’s Favorite — 
because they represent the ulti- 
mate in quality, value, performance 
and dependability. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
FOR YOUR CAR 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer’s fast sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 





In 13.2 Seconds 
A Top-Flight Snowshoer 
Can Travel 

(00 Yards... 
But In Only 









Bayer Aspirin Is 
yer To Go To Work! 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 






To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 


pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


When you want really fast re- 
lief from ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. It brings you re- 
lief with amazing speed because it starts 
disintegrating almost instantly you take 
it. Timed by stopwatch, it’s actually 
ready to go to work in two seconds. 
But fast relief isn’t the only reason 
why it pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also 
important is the fact that you can take 
it with complete confidence. For Bayer 








Aspirin’s single active ingredient is not 
only so effective that doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you’re in pain, don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not been 
proved by years of successful use. For 
the fast relief you want—and the depend- 
able relief that’s important to your 
health—take Bayer Aspirin. Ask for it 
by the name “Bayer”’ when you buy. 


* Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 





BAYER ASPIRIN 








rope with nervous cases and I have ob- 
tained gratifying results with the coordi- 
nating exercises in children who were 
somewhat un-coordinated. . .. Tap danc- 
ing is simple but calls for attention and 
concentration. I believe it would be par- 
ticularly good for the depressed as I al- 
ways found it impossible to tap dance 
and feel depressed at the same time... . 

I envy Miss Chace her opportunity 
and ability and hope that other institu- 
tions will quickly follow the excellent ex- 
ample set by St. Elizabeth’s. 

Rose Atpricu, Greenwood, S.C. 


In her interview with PATHFINDER’s 
reporter, dance therapist Chace (whose 
work is believed unique in this country) 
cited the success of similar treatments of 
psychiatric patients in hospitals in Switz- 
erlandg Austria and Germany.—Ed. 


Douglas’s Denomination: In 
“Life of St. Peter” (Books, Dec. 15) you 
report that Lloyd C. Douglas, author of 
The Robe and The Big Fisherman, re- 


tired from the 


Lutheran ministry to be- 





Wide World 
Douglas. From sermons to best-sellers. 


come a writer. This is an error. Mr. 
Douglas gave up the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to write... . 

ANN Payne SavacE, Flint, Mich. 


Though Lloyd Douglas was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Ann 
Arbor from 1915-1921, he was ordained 
a Lutheran minister, having been gradu- 
ated from the Hamma Divinity School 
(United Lutheran), Springfield, Ohio. 
Nor was Ann Arbor Douglas’s last pulpit 
before retiring. Between 1921 and 1933, 
he held three other pastorates.—Ed. 


Murdoch’s for Anemia: In “The 
Blood-builders” (Health, Dec. 15) you, 
as well as the medical world, give Drs. 
Murphy and Minot the credit for the dis- 
covery of the benefits of liver, in 1926. 

But my father was curing hundreds 
of anemia from 1886 to 1912, when he 
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died. Just for once, may he, Albert Loring 
Murdoch, be given the credit for his years 
of research and free hospitalization, prov- 
ing to the stubborn medical world the 
benefits of Murdoch’s Liquid Food, which 
made new blood and saved lives. Its chief 
constituent was liver... . 

I am a registered nurse and have 
worked under Dr. Murphy at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. 

V. Murpocu Taccart, 
Marshfield, Mass. 


According to 1906 advertisements of 
the Murdoch Liquid Food Co., Boston, 
their Free Surgical Hospital for Women 
was the largest in the world and lost 
fewer patients than the smallest: only 
five in a thousand.—Ed. 


An Aussi Objects: “Land of 
Money’s Worth” (Education, Dec. 29) is 
misleading and I’m afraid the young stu- 
dent [in Australia] will find all his $105 
will be needed for just living—even 
counting the exchange rate. Rents of 
apartments—if you are lucky enough to 
get one—are very high, a small one, un- 
furnished, costing 2 to 3 pounds per 
week; meat is two shillings, sixpence per 
lb. for best cuts, bread sixpence a loaf 
and milk sixpence a pint. 

It would be pleasant if conditions 
were as you stated but I’d hate to think 
of the great disappointment to the stu- 
dent when he discovered he had been 
misinformed. Australia is a fine country 
but has the same price inflation as this 
country and taxes are very high—also 
vegetables, fruit, clothing. I like my coun- 
try, but don’t want people to go there 
with a wrong impression. 


L. Miter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Even these prices (in American 
money: apartment, $30-$40 a month; 
meat, 44¢ a lb.; bread 12¢ a loaf; milk, 
12¢ a pint) look good to us.—Ed. 


Taft-Hartley: You have a good 
piece in “Public Interest Comes First” 
(Talking It Over, Jan. 12). ... We 
should be prepared to point to the certain 
consequences of Taft-Hartley repeal, 
which will be a repetition of the irrespon- 
sibility of labor unions under the Wagner 
Act. 

Joun F. Scumount, Franklin, Pa. 


*Rithmetic Problems: I’m sur- 
prised that grade-school math courses 
haven’t previously been spotlighted for 
critical attention and am glad to note 
your story “The Hard Third R” (Edu- 
cation, Dec. 29). 

But is the “new approach”—empha- 
sizing a sense of twoness—supposed to 
be an improvement in teaching method? 
I believe what we really need are more 
math teachers with patience and a real 
ability to clarify. ... : 

Naomi Rusuton, Chicago. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Let us do your 
worrying for you! 


Worry is a killer... 

Mental anguish never yet prevented a catastrophe—never paid 
a bill for a home that burned, a car that collided, an accident that 
happened, a theft that was committed, a judgment that was levied. 

Why worry, when insurance protection against nearly every 
hazard is so quickly available—in the soundest, strongest com- 
panies in the country! 

Worry blots out happiness—but insurance protection brings 
serenity and peace of mind. For no matter what happens, when 
you’re fully protected you know that your savings, your home 
and your family’s welfare are secure. 7 

Your America Fore Insurance man is a specialist in peace of 
mind. . . . He’ll tell you how little it costs to erase your worries. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25, 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX ~ NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY awo CASUALTY COMPANY oF wew rore 


America fore 
/ INSURANCE GROUP ~ . 


| en eee 


BERNARD M. CULVER « FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Choirmen President 
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[Re mys 
OPENS INSTANTLY *: i 


in any ii mensiion be 
blocked by snow or ice. 


Slides up inside garage — safe from 
wind, rain, snow and ice. 


aye i 


DE LUXE 
4-SECTION 
DESIGN e 

NOTA 
ONE-PIECE 

DOOR 





Beautify your home frontage with this 
handsome 24-panel Door by Crawford, 
leading specialists in popular-priced, 
quality garage doors for nearly 20 years. 

Energized “MARVEL-LIFT” gives 
finger-tip operation—a child can raise 
or lower it easily, quickly. The lock 
and handle at SIDE (not center) 


eliminate reaching or climbing over car 


Crawford poor 


410 St. Jean, Detroit 14, Michigan 

























SMART DRIVER- 
GOT V BAR CHAIN -SAFE” 


@ These new WEED AMERICAN V BAR- 
REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS are designed 
for ‘‘smart drivers’’ who take every pos- 
sible safety precaution. WEED AMERI- 
CAN V BARS make driving easier and 
safer on ice as well as snow. They have 
these seven advantages: 
1- Two-Way Grip, Right and Left * 2- 288 Gripping Points 
3- Heel and Toe Action + 4- Start Easier 
5- Stop Shorter + 6- Hold Straighter 

7- Last Longer 
Ask for WEED AMERICAN V BARS 
by name. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you with them, please 
take what he has. But we do want 
you at least to know about this 
new idea in traction. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


In Business for Your Safety 
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(and getting wet or dirty) to reach 
lock. Can be equipped for automatic 
operation with radio control. 

Call your Crawford Door Sales Co. 
listed in your local 
yellow pages for more 
information and free 
estimate. Payments 
as low as $5 a month. 


co. 


’ SEND FOR 


FREE BROCHURE 








Acme 


Vivien Kellems. She defies the T-men. 


I am deducting $1,684.40 from my 
income tax payment. If you wish that 
money, you can sue me or you can send 
your Gestapo agent and grab it from the 
bank.—Vivien Kellems, industrialist, in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Come now, let’s have no more criti- 
cism of capitalism when it is the only sys- 
tem in the world which enables a man to 
win $525 on the radio by identifying the 
language starting with E which is spoken 
in England.—Bill Vaughan, columnist, 
Kansas City Star. 


If Hollywood burns Joan of Arc, 
no one will ever look at a fire again.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 


There is altogether too much high 
living in Washington. Why, some of the 
bureaucrats think nothing of spending 
$500 on a cocktail party—Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R.-Ore.). 


I’m not sick. You know me—I’m 


always running a_ temperature.—Mae 
West, refusing to stay in a hospital. 


Sen. Taft is a slugger. He tells 
where he stands. He would have made a 


better showing in the campaign than 
Thomas “Elusive” Dewey.—Harold L. 


Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior. 


Taft is our No. 1 target for 1950. 
And I predict his defeat—Philip Murray, 
president, CIO. 


I have yet to hear a Russian say 
everything is not perfect in the Soviet 
Union.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Do you know how little land in 
Alaska is actually under “cultivation? 
Only one-sixth of the area of the District 
of Columbia, that’s all. Yet the farming 
and grazing acreage potential in Alaska 
is as large as all of New England, plus 
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New York.—George WV. Gasser, Alaska 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 


s * 
would have called me "Barong Dit hy Haat. smile wins 


Rita Hayworth, actress. 


rovta-jetecen Six offers from Hollywood ! 


has to do, I think the President set an 
extraordinary low figure in his budget, 
and Congress may find it too low.—Sen. 


Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.). 


The President has, in effect, asked 
for the social welfare state.—Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, U.S. Supreme Court. 


The days of youth teem with daring 
philosophies, morning dreams, plans. But 
the human mind at 40 is commonly vul- 
gat, smug, deadened and wastes its hours. 
Harry A. Overstreet, in National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. 





The best thing to do is to take | 
every teacher below the grade of high 
school principal and double his pay.— 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Colum- | 
bia University. 


If you take a freshman at college, 
give him a convertible and a.textbook ... 
you have an uneven contest.—President 
Harold W. Stoke, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


From now on Labor is going to be 
in politics 365 days a year.—Walter Reu- 


ther, United Automobile Workers, CIO. 





Dorothy Hart, Universal - International Starlet, 
blazed onto the Hollywood scene as the winner of a 
country-wide beauty contest. Then she spurned the 
prize—a movie contract—to become a cover girl. 


Twin beds are regaining the popu- 
larity they lost two years ago.—C. L. 
Robbins, Hibreton Furniture Co., Lenoir, 


N.C. 


After Dorothy’s winning smile appeared on the 
covers of eight leading magazines in rapid succession, 
the movies beckoned again. This time Dorothy couldn’t 
say ‘‘no”’ to all six tempting offers she received. She 
is on the threshold of stardom now .. . and taking 
care to keep the sparkle in her famous smile. “‘It’s a 
Pepsodent Smile,’’ Dorothy says, “I know from ex- 
perience, Pepsodent brightens my teeth best !”” 


If I had my life to live over again, 
I wouldn’t enter the’ postal service.— 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson. 


American women should help 
their men live longer. They should get up | 
and give the older men their seats in | 
busses.—Dr. George Lawton, psycholo- | 
gist specializing in age problems. 


< Scene from Dorothy Hart’s latest picture, 
THE COUNTESS OF MONTE CRISTO, 
a Universal-International Release. 


The smile that wins 
is the Pepsodent Smile! 


Dorothy Hart knows it. And people all over 
| America agree —the smile that wins is the Pepso- \w, 2 
| dent Smile! Pepsodent removes the film that 
makes teeth look dull—uncovers new bright- 
ness in smiles! 


Wins 3 to 1 over any other tooth paste 
| Families from coast to coast compared delicious 
| New Pepsodent with the tooth paste they were 
| using. By an average of 3 to 1, they said Pep- 
sodent tastes better, makes breath cleaner and 
teeth brighter than any other tooth paste they 
tried. For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent 


Acme twice a day — see your dentist twice a year ! ANOTHER FINE LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 
George Lawton. He advises women. 
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THIS BIG DIPPER < 


» GETS DOWN TO EARTH«: 


When this huge bucket bites into rock and dirt, it lifts 
away a 30-cubic-yard load—to uncover the rich supply of 
coal that lies near the earth’s surface. For not all coal is mined 
deep underground, as you might suppose. In a single year 
as much as 135,000,000 tons of quality-coal has come from 
surface mines like these. 

To uncover this rich supply of home and industrial fuel, 
the progressive coal industry has introduced many revolu- 
tionary machines and methods. Giant shovels—today costing 
as much as $850,000 apiece—are only single items in this new 
phase of mining. And under the ground, as near the surface, 
coal mining represents new strides in mechanization of a 
basic American industry . . . in which a half-billion-dollar 
modernization program over the next three years alone gives 
assurance that American homes and industry will not lack 
for ample supplies of fuel. 


~e 


Mechanization of America’s progressive bi- 
tuminous underground coal mines—in which 
more than 91% of production is mechanically 
cut and 60% is mechanically loaded—is evidence 
of the vast technical skill behind America’s coal 
production records. 

Today’s mines themselves—as well as their 
rail and conveyor belt systems, and efficient 
coal treating plants for preparing coal for ship- 
ment—are carefully planned for safety, produc- 
tive efficiency, and maximum conservation of 
coal’s resources. Today coal mining is an in- 
creasingly attractive and satisfying field for 
young men with engineering talent and skill. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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The Cover. 
projects like “Operation Snowdrop,” 
which helped train the snowshoe 
trooper on the cover, are turning the 
Arctic border between East and West 


Preparedness 





into a defense line. Presumably the 
aim of this is to keep the USSR from 
any rash war-move until U.S. foreign 
policy tacticians have had a chance 
to tie Stalin’s hands, make war a 
near-impossibility. But have they any 
real plan for doing this? Critics point 
to what looks like furfibling in China 
and Indonesia as evidence that they 
have not. For the answer, read 
Wanted: One Foreign Policy on 
page 20. 
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sistence of new Secretary of State Dean Acheson: (1) Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, supreme boss of Japan, will henceforth share his authority 
with State Department Asiatic experts and (2) The National Security 
Council will be completely subordinate to the State Department in 
drafting policy moves. 


minority member Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, has served notice on the White 
House that the Senate wants a bigger share in foreign policy making, 
will no longer rubber stamp prefabricated decisions and will insist on 
complete information on military strength and strategies. 

door to secret information on American development of the atom through 
the French government. France's atomic pile shattered the U.S.- 
Britain-—Canadian monopoly on atom know-how and many French atomic ex- 
perts are known to be loyal to the Communist cause. 

holes in Russia's Iron Curtain. Plans have been completed to increase 
trade between Western European nations and some countries within the 
Russian sphere of influence, including Yugoslavia and Poland. 

drafted largely by Presidential assistant John R. Steelman for the 
National Security Resources Board. The bill will provide standby 
controls over corporations, dabor unions, strikes, wages and prices, 
news and material allocations. 

THE REAL COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE FOR 1949-50 is beginning to emerge. Besides 
the $14.5 billion budgeted directly for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
military planners now figure that an additional $8.5 billion will be 
spent on stock-piling, experimenting, and arming friendly nations. 
recession or depression. Steel, automobile and construction firms 
have told the President's Council of Economic Advisers that, barring 
strikes, there will be no let—up in production at least until the end 
of 1950. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY LEADERS are interpreting party chairman Hugh Scott's repudia- 
tion of his sponsor, Gov. Thomas Dewey, as a sign that the New York 
governor is not a dead political pigeon. They think Dewey may run 
again for governor or declare himself for Senator in 1950. 

THE SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE IS IN DANGER of being scrapped. Members 
of the powerful Senate Banking Committee want to absorb its functions 
and are using the Congressional Reorganization Act, which limits the 
number of permanent committees, as a device to jettison it. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS OFFERING HIGH DIPLOMATIC AND ADMINISTRATION POSTS to lead- 
ing labor leaders as one means of paying off labor for its election 
support. To George Harrison, boss of the AFL Railway Clerks, the 
President last week offered the Ambassadorship to France; to John Gib- 
son, ex-coal miner and present Assistant Secretary of Labor, went the 
opportunity to fill another big diplomatic job. But so far the labor 
leaders are playing it safe and are not snapping up the jobs. 

SENATE DEMOCRATIC WHIP FRANCIS MYERS of Pennsylvania last week held a secret 
powwow with top labor leaders and urged them to start a nationwide prop- 
aganda drive to force Congress to enact President Truman's campaign 
pledges. Myers told the labor bosses that unless they do so, the best 
they could expect from a not-too-friendly Senate was a watered—down 
program. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION CHAIRMAN WAYNE COY is predicting that the de- 
velopment of television will outpace anything in radio's history. 
Within two years, Coy says, there will be 400 video broadcasting sta- 
tions and three million receivers, with five million by 1952. 
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Death in the Snow 


Worst blizzards in western memory 
take heavy livestock toll; flood 
hazard threatens new peril 


The two-engined C-82 let down to 
800 feet ... to 600. At 400, the pilot lev- 
eled off “over target.” Below him 
stretched snow-covered, sagebrush-studded 
eastern Nevada rangeland. Tense, fur- 
clad crewmen braced against the fuselage 
and—as a signal light flashed near their 


heads—they wrenched open the rear 
jump doors. The drop began. 
Plummeting earthward went four 


wire-bound bales of hay—400 pounds of 
feed which scattered upon hitting the 
ground. Half-starving sheep floundered 





through snow up to four feet deep, and 
nibbled hungrily on their first meal in 
more than a week of icy hell. Others in 
the flock of 3,000 were fed, too, as the 
plane made 15 passes and dropped 65 
bales. 

Mission accomplished, the “Flying 
Hayrig” (the Air Force prefers “Flying 
Boxcar”) returned to Fallon, Nev., the 
base to which it and 26 other C-82’s had 
flown early last week from Greenville, 
S.C., and Tacoma, Wash. When not 
grounded by driving snow, the big planes 
steadily “bombed” mountain state cattle 
and sheep, or hauled scarce feed 215 
miles to Ely for distribution by truck. 
But they could not save all the animals. 

Up in the Air. It was still too early 
to measure even the limited success of 
efforts—by planes, trucks, army _bull- 
dozers and weasels—to save three million 
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of the nation’s livestock known to be 
blizzard-isolated along a giant ellipse 
stretching from Nevada to Nebraska. 
Early predictions that losses would ex- 
ceed one million animals were revived 
last weekend after new snows, propelled 
by winds up to 50 miles per hour, piled 
drifts up to 40 feet high in Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, South Dakota, 
West Kansas and Nebraska. 
Fragmentary reports—thete will be 
no complete tally until ranchers count 
heads next spring—indicated 7,000 cattle 
were dead thus far in Colorado, 10,000 
in South Dakota, 22,000 in Nevada, 55,- 
000 cattle and 105,000 sheep in Wyo- 
ming. In hard-hit Nebraska, where $320 
million worth of livestock faced stormy 
peril, individual herd losses ran as high 


as 75%. Besides this, there was telling 
loss everywhere from shrinkage in animal 
weight, and the expected dead loss of 
stillborn calves which might have become 
beefsteaks. It was the worst winter within 
the memory of most Westerners. 

“Some of our farmers around Holt 
County haven’t seen the bare ground 
since six days before Thanksgiving,” said 
one Nebraska relief worker as winter's 
63rd inch of snow fell on the area. “Roads 
are blocked, and [I’m sure people must 
be starving out there. Some of them 
haven’t even picked up their Christmas 
packages.” Since Jan. 2, blizzard had 
howled after blizzard. After snow came 
thaw; after thaw, more freezing cold 
which created ice blocks tough enough 
to challenge even war-tested bulldozers. 

Nature’s Sunday Punch. Rail- 
roaders cleared 15-foot drifts from Black 


Hills passes in South Dakota, reported it 
was like “punching a feather pillow”: 
The snow blew right back after the plows 
left. Thermometer-watchers in Butte, 
Mont., stared bug-eyed as the mercury hit 
36° below. Police had to use torches in 
Omaha to remove coins from frozen park- 
ing meters. 

In Arizona, deep snow and bitter 
cold imprisoned 10,000 Navajo Indians. 
Ice storms hit from Illinois to Texas to 
deaden 13,000 telephones in Dallas and 
chill 100 delegates of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Ice Industries meeting in 
Oklahoma City. It was so slippery near 
Princeton, Mo., that farmer William Cox 
put men’s work socks on his sheep so 
they could climb out of a ditch. 


Nebraska’s Gov. Val Peterson de- 


Wide World 
Operation haylift. It pitched hay to Nevada’s storm-isolated animals, but could not cope with all blizzard-born problems. 


clared the situation “out of hand” last 
week, called out six National Guard com- 
panies to clear snow and asked President 
Truman for help. Truman ordered all 
branches of the armed services to pitch in 
where needed regardless of expense. And 
he signed an emergency bill giving Fed- 
eral Works Administrator Philip Flem- 
ing $500,000 for blizzard relief. Local 
Red Cross chapters, using ski-equipped 
planes, spent $50,000 to feed and clothe 
the snow-bound. The national organiza- 
tion earmarked a quarter million more 
for flood damage bound to come. 
Floods Ahead? As the new week 
opened, a new cold wave hung tons of 
murderous ice on Texas citrus and tomato 
crops, ruined millions of berries in Lou- 
isiana’s famous strawberry patches. Rep. 
Carl Curtis and two other Nebraska Con- 
gressmen put final touches on a bill to 
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give the Army engineers $10 million for 
emergency flood control. Already, the 
Ohio river had risen past its 52-foot flood 
crest at Cincinnati, indicating (weather- 
men said) a “moderate flood over most 
of the river.” later, as 
creeks and streams deliver melted snow 
to swollen Midwest rivers, might not be so 
moderate. 


Floods to come 


Truman’s Better World 


After the ball was over, Harry Tru- 
man took off his silk hat and got back to 
work. 

The biggest, gaudiest, grandest, nois- 
iest inauguration in the nation’s history 
was as dead as yesterday’s souvenir but- 
ton. Pennsylvania Ave. still bore the 
scars of an army of sightseers and hot- 
dog vendors, the temporary bleachers 
were still up in many places, but the 
mood of the President’s big week was 
already fast wearing away. 

Along with the drab, gray weather— 
which “Truman luck” had lifted briefly 
for the bright, cold, beautiful day when 
he took the oath of office—came the drab, 
gray realities of the new Administration. 
With stubborn determination he got set 
to jam as much as possible of his pro- 
gram through an uncertain and unpre- 
dictable Congress. 

Point IV. Already he had given the 
initial push to a project which might go 
down in history as the most revolutionary 
ever proposed by an American President. 
In his Inaugural Address the President 
offered to the world what speedily became 
known as “Point IV’—a proposal that 
the U.S. make its technical. scientific and 
industrial knowledge available to other 
nations, that it encourage U.S. capital to 
invest in backward areas all over the 
world, that it extend a helping capitalistic 
hand to areas struggling against the 
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Global planners. Truman and Acheson hoped to export know-how. (SEE: World) 


grasping fist of communism. The inaugu- 
ral bristled with a direct attack on Rus- 
sia, but it was in Truman’s offer to export 
American know-how that the real chal- 
lenge to communism lay. 

In his first press conference since 
taking office, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson sketched in the first outline of 
the new Truman plan. His terminology 
was abstract—full cooperation by bene- 
ficiary nations, “two-way operations,” 
“material means to a non-material end”— 
but the underlying pattern was clear 
enough. Possibly it might be the “turn- 
ing-point in human history” which the 
President mentioned in his address. 

The arsenal of democracy which had 
supplied half the planet through four 
years of World War II was beginning to 
move—slowly, haltingly, but with ever- 
increasing determination—in the direc- 
tion of fighting communism in the only 
way, perhaps, that communism can be 
fought—by creating prosperity, efficiency 
and stability wherever communism might 
otherwise thrive on want, waste and 
chaos. 

Home Front. To further his do- 
mestic program, the President sent to 
Capitol Hill his first-string political tacti- 
cians: Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin to 
launch the Administration’s labor bill; 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer and 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder to ask 
for allocations and controls; Interior Sec- 
retary Julius Krug to lay the groundwork 
for new and greater reclamation appro- 
priations for the West. 

Truman backed them with a barrage 
of his own. He recommended a Columbia 
Valley Authority, denounced landlords 
who said they would evict tenants if Con- 
gress extended rent controls, took still 
another light-hearted swipe at public- 
opinion polls—even though they now 
show his popularity climbing steadily. 





Conferring with Congressional leaders, he 
organized strategy-timing for his major 
bills. 

Capt. Harry was on the job, and all 
down the line Capt. Harry’s orders were 
being heard. It remained to be seen how 
speedily the troops on the Hill would 
swing into action, 


Calm Over the Capitol 


The 8lst Congress was dawdling 
along in the usual early-session slump. 

Committees had been organized, bills 
had been introduced, a few hearings had 
begun. Ahead lay weeks of grueling com- 
mittee work, a series of sporadic floor 
meetings. These would be broken off in 
mid-February when Republicans would 
be absent for Lincoln Day dinners. Like- 
wise Democrats would duck out of town 
for Jackson Day. Although the Senate’s 
Taft-Hartley fight might erupt in short 
order, most other major legislation would 
not be ready to roll until some time in 
March. 

During the lull-before-the-storm pe- 
riod, main interest centered on the Sen- 
ate rules, especially the revived effort to 
curb the filibuster. Needled by the Re- 
publicans, Administration Democrats 
were making a gingerly approach toward 
amending the rules to permit “cloture” 
(limitation of debate) for all matters be- 
fore the Senate. As the rules stand now, 
cloture may only be applied to a bill 
when it is actually up for debate. 

Stonewall Tacties. Even _ this 
change, which to some seemed minor, was 
enough to provoke bitter Southern oppo- 
sition. Led by such able parliamentarians 
as Georgia’s Richard B. Russell, most 
Southern Senators were organized to fili- 
buster the change. They might not be 
opposed to it, they said, were it not for 
the fact that its supporters made no 
bones about their intentions: They 


wanted the change simply to help them 
push the Truman civil rights program. 
The Southerners were determined to 
have none of this. But, on the other side, 
Republicans such as Oregon’s Wayne 
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Gagmen. Knowland, Morse and Hayden 
pondered a filibuster curb. (SEE: Calm) 
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Morse and California’s William F. Know- 
land were equally determined to force a 
showdown. Caught in the middle, Admin- 
istration supporters were trying to work 
out some sort of compromise which would 
avoid an all-out fight spang in the middle 
of “the Truman honeymoon.” 


Communists in Court 
As a lad of 11 in Brooklyn, Federal 


Judge Harold Medina sometimes had to 
punch his way home from school in run- 
ning street battles with neighborhood 
toughs. It was the time of the Spanish- 
\merican war and, unfortunately for him, 
his exporter father was Spanish. 

Last week, member Medina of a 
once-persecuted group sat in judgment 
over the fate of another minority—the 
75,000 members of the Communist Party 
as represented by 11 of their top leaders. 
The “eleven” —and 67-year-old party 
chairman William Z. Foster, who is too 
ill to stand trial—were indicted last July 
on charges of teaching overthrow of the 
government. A guilty verdict could mean 
10 years in jail for each and could out- 
law the Communist Party as now con- 
stituted. 

Even as the trial opened Jan. 17, it 
became readily apparent that Medina 
would badly need his Brooklyn-bred tol- 
erance and his sense of humor. First, the 
Communists asked Supreme Court inter- 
vention because the indictments came 
from “rich, propertied and well-to-do” 
grand jurors. Defense attorneys even re- 
quested Medina to disqualify himself as 
prejudiced in favor of the “blue ribbon” 
jury system, a suggestion to which he 
quickly retorted: “If I have any bent of 
mind, it’s in favor of the democratic jury 
system.” (He once attacked “blue rib- 
bon” juries as “made up mostly of bank- 
ers ... brokers . . . and people of 
means.”’) 

Screened? Then the defense tried 
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a new tack. On Jan. 21 it began quizzing 
23 former grand jurors and 525 members 
of the trial jury panel to ‘determine 
whether jury officials had deliberately 
weeded out manual laborers, C. P. mem- 
bers, Jews and Negroes. Finally, last 
Wednesday, after 18 jurors had been 
called—and a Negro lawyer had wept in 
court on “behalf of 300.000 black people 
in Harlem”—Judge Medina stopped rock- 
ing in his tall, red leather chair, and an- 
nounced icily: “. . . The thought has 
finally entered my mind that all this busi- 
ness about a jury is just a series of de- 
liberate maneuvers for delay.” He warned 
he would soon “shorten the proceedings” 
if many more jurors were called. 

Just in case the Commies shifted to 
any new, violent devices (upwards of 300 
pickets chanted in front of the Foley 
Square court house), New York official- 
dom spread over the area a blue-coated 
blanket of 40 traffic cops, 260 patrolmen, 
11 mounted police, three policewomen, 
and 38 police officials. Even the -con- 
servative New York Times ventured to 
call it “the largest detail for a court case 
in police history.” 


Un-Red Cards for Newsmen 
The threat of possible World War 


III Trojan horse maneuvers set Detroit 
police and newspapermen at each other’s 
throats last week. 

The threat existed in the mind of Po- 
lice Commissioner Harry S. Toy. If war 
came, Toy said, pro-Russian reporters 
would be in an ideal position to sabotage 
Detroit’s civil defenses. Accordingly, all 
reporters who wanted unrestricted police 
press passes now would have to take a 
non-Communist oath. Promptly Detroit 
newsmen started buzzing like a bunch of 
insulted bees. 

To the American Newspaper Guild, 
Toy’s ruling was a direct attack on free- 
dom of the press. To editorial columnist 
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Commie trial. As C.P. secretary Eugene Dennis stood before bar, pickets marched before courthouse. (SEE: ... in Court) 


Malcolm Bingay of the Detroit Free Press 
it was less infuriating, more academic, 
since “any Communist will swear that he 
is not one.” To Toy it was a chance to 
bask in the public spotlight. 

Ideology Tickets. With a happy 
chuckle the commissioner told question- 
ers that he also had received a protest 
from the American Civil Liberties Union, 
but endorsements of his position from 
veterans’ organizations, church groups 
and service clubs. He insisted he had 
never said he wouldn’t issue police cards 
to reporters who wouldn’t take the oath 
—“‘We might issue pink ones to them.” 


Baltimore Gag 


Eugene James, a 3l-year-old Negro 
janitor of Baltimore with a police record, 
drifted over to nearby Washington one 
Sunday afternoon last June. 

He strolled through the zoo and Rock 
Creek park. There, on an isolated path, 
he met 1l-year-old Carol Bardwell, trun- 
dling her bicycle. Without warning he 
whipped out a knife, slashed her throat, 
tossed her body in the roadside bushes, 
and went home. Nine days later, he re- 
peated the crime in Baltimore, with 11- 
year-old Marsha Brill as his victim. 

Arrested by Baltimore police, he 
confessed both crimes, was convicted in 
the Baltimore case, and sentenced to be 
hanged. An appeal is pending. 

Imported Freedoms. Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York newspapers 
reported all developments in detail, in- 
cluding the confession and James’s crim- 
inal record. These papers were sold on 
Baltimore streets, but Baltimore papers 
couldn’t carry the same facts, because a 
nine-year-old Baltimore court rule for- 
bids pre-trial publication of anything 
likely to affect a “fair and impartial 
trial.” 

Baltimore radio stations, theorizing 
they were within the law, broadcast the 
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same facts—reported by wire services and 
out-of-town newspapers. Last week Judge 
John B. Gray Jr., imported from a south- 
ern Maryland circuit, found three radio 
stations and a radio news editor guilty of 
contempt of the court gag rule. 

Station WITH was fined $500, 
WFBR and WCBM $300 each, and news 
editor James P. Connolly of WITH $100. 
Another station, WBAL, won a separate 
trial, and suburban station WSID was 
absolved for lack of evidence that Balti- 
more people heard its broadcast. 

Implying that he expected an appeal, 
Judge Gray ruled that the case involved 
“two cherished policies of our civilization 
—freedom of the press and the right to 
a fair trial. The solution lies in the fact 
that neither of these rights is absolute. 
Each is relative. Each must yield.” 


’Raus Mit Gieseking 


Parked on the loading apron at New 
York’s international airport at Idlewild, 
Queens, an Air France transport revved 
its motors, warming up for a 10 a.m. 
take-off to Paris. 

A nattily dressed, 53-year-old man, 
red faced and billiard-bald, dashed from 
the terminal building and swung aboard. 
Reporters and photographers trailing in 
his wake furnished the only tip-off to by- 
standers that this was not a retired mid- 
western banker beginning a European 
vacation. 

In angry German gutturals, Dr. Wal- 
ter Gieseking, one of the world’s great 
piano artists and top interpreter of the 
liquid, impressionistic music of Claude 
Debussy, was bidding a bitter, unplanned 
farewell to the U.S. To the reporters he 
said: 

“IT am disgusted. This is the first 
time in my life I have not been treated 
as an artist should be treated. If I had 
not played the piano and I had joined 
the German army and killed 100 Ameri- 
can soldiers, I'd be a hero. I will be glad 
when I get to France. There is more 
freedom there.” 

In downtown Manhattan, harried 
clerks in the Carnegie Hall box office 
were parcelling out some $6,800 in $1.20 
to $3.60 refunds to disappointed ticket- 
holders for a Gieseking concert that 
hadn’t come off the night before. 

Sour Note. The Carnegie Hall sell- 
out, which was to have begun a 37-day 
tour of the U.S. and Canada, was can- 
celled less than two hours before curtain 
time, when Immigration Service authori- 
ties claimed discovery of “new docu- 
mentary evidence” that the artist was an 
“undesirable alien.” 

Announcement early last year of 
Gieseking’s forthcoming tour brought a 
storm of protests, not only from veteran 
and patriotic organizations but from 
other artists. Their charges were based 
on his wartime decision to stay in Nazi 
Germany and perform under the sponsor- 
ship of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry 
before Nazi bigwigs. 

Though he had been cleared by a 
German de-Nazification court, immigra- 
tion authorities said new charges, which 
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Wide World 


Actress Mildred CGillars. She used to 
be in radio. (SEE: Axis Sally) 


they refused to make public, had been 
laid before Gieseking at a brief formal 
hearing “for the record,” and that the 
pianist showed “no desire to refute them 
and no wish to appeal.” 

But just before the plane door 
slammed, Gieseking, still stoutly denying 





Acme 
Exit laughing. Gieseking played his de- 
parture fortissimo. (SEE: ’Raus Mit) 


he had ever been a Nazi, muttered to re- 
porters that he chose not to fight because 
“It would take two or three months and 
I did not want to go to Ellis Island.” 
Then the plane roared away, to re- 
turn him to his beloved France, where 
artists are free—but gate receipts scanty. 


Axis Sally on Trial 


The Washington cabbie shot a glance 
at his fare. “So you’ve been watching 
that ‘Axis Sally’ trial,” he spouted. “Take 
it from me, that dame will get off. She’s 
got James J. Laughlin for a lawyer. I 
don’t like the man personally, understand. 
But if I was in a jam, mister, I'd go to 
him and he’d get me cleared.” 

Probably the capital’s most publi- 
cized mouthpiece, Laughlin has won free- 
dom for countless alleged members of the 
blackjack set. With equal facility, he 
obtained acquittal for himself when per- 
sonally charged with using phony evi- 
dence (1944) and with intent to abort 
(1948). As could be expected, the bald, 
eloquent lawyer took in his jerky stride 
the defense of Axis Sally, even though 
the indictment against her read: Treason 
on 10 counts. 

The faded, 48-year-old woman, born 
in Maine as Mildred E. Sisk and known 
as Mildred E. Gillars since she took her 
stepfather’s name at 7, was alleged to 
have broadcast wartime enemy propa- 
ganda from Germany. 

Sorry Tale. As her trial opened 
last week in Washington’s Federal Dis- 
trict Court, chief prosecutor John M. 
Kelley Jr. told fragments of the story 
most tabloid readers know by heart. . . 
how Miss Gillars went broke while in 
Europe in the ’30s . . . how she took a 
job in 1940 with the Reich Radio Broad- 
casting Co. and stayed on when the U.S. 
entered the war ... how she disk-jock- 
eyed Bing Crosby records to U.S. troops, 
allegedly surrounding When the Blue of 
the Night Meets the Gold of the Day 
with admonitions like: “Why don’t you 
go back to your wives... ?” How the 
Justice Department found her in Ger- 
many at war's end and brought her to 
trial after three years’ evidence col- 
lecting. 

Probably because the law requires at 
least two witnesses to prove each overt 
act of treason, Kelley leaned heavily on 
the testimony of former Reich Radio 
propagandists brought from Germany. 
Witness Hans von Richter spat out his 
gum at the judge’s request, then admitted 
he had frequently seen Miss Gillars do 
Germany’s Africa-beamed Home, Sweet 
Home broadcast. Short, haughty Adal- 
bert Houben testified in thick German 
accents that Miss Gillars was paid be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 marks a month 
($800 to $1,200), or more money than he 
got himself as broadcast director for the 
Reich Overseas Radio. 

Misled? Laughlin, in a dramatic 
plea to the jury of six men and six wom- 
en, pictured Axis Sally as the product of 
a broken home, as a frustrated actress 
who became blindly devoted to the teach- 
ings of first one professor, then another. 
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In the U.S., her idol was “Prof. New- 
comb” at Ohio Wesleyan University. In 
Germany, it was Prof. Otto Koischwitz, a 
radio official whose personality Laughlin 
described as “hypnotic.” Miss Gillars 
wept at the mention of Koischwitz’s name. 

Her dainty white handkerchief, 
poised for tears, was as much her trial 
trade-mark as the “old look” black frock 
which revealed her pretty knees. Often, 
too, she fingered her neck nervously. If 
she is convicted on even one count, it 
might not be hers for very long. 


New Outlook for Labor 


Here and there, across the nation 
spotty declines in living costs and em- 
ployment last week were forcing labor 
unions to shift strategy. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, fourth largest CIO affiliate, 
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Repealer. Secretary Tobin opened the 


Taft-Hartley battle. (SEE: Labor) 


decided to forego fourth round wage de- 
mands until “the consumer has more 
money in his pocket to buy the clothes 
we make.” 

In Detroit the General Motors divi- 
sion of the United Auto Workers began 
to dicker with employers on a_ social- 
welfare rather than wage-increase basis. 
In New York the United Electrical Work- 
ers indicated it would do the same. 

Such top level CIO strategy planners 
as president Phil Murray and secretary 
James Carey were urging their affiliates 
to concentrate on demands which would 
insure permanent economic stability for 
their members. Aware that United Mine 
Workers chief John L. Lewis was laying 
plans to demand a shorter work-week, 
they were considering a move in the same 
direction. 

Fringe on Top. Instead of plugging 
for wage increases which they might not 
get—or which might be eaten up if living 
costs rose again—unions were concen- 
trating on so-called “fringe issues.” Wage 
demands were being used more and more 
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as bargaining points—to be yielded in 
return for increased pensions, more se- 
curity, better insurance programs. 

As unions began to show a more far- 
seeing attitude, the Truman Administra- 
tion acted to give them what they want in 
labor legislation. 

Up to Capitol Hill last week went 
an official White House bill, drafted to: 
@ @ Repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

e e Restore the Wagner Labor Act 
as it was prior to Taft-Hartley. 

ee Ban “unjustifiable” secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes. 

e@ @ Remove bans on the closed shop, 
set aside state anti-closed-shop laws af- 
fecting industries in interstate commerce, 
and make it illegal to ban the check-off. 

@ @ Knock out the requirement for 
non-Communist affidavits by union off- 
cials. 

e @ Authorize the President to pro- 
claim a national emergency in nation- 
wide strikes, appoint emergency boards 
to investigate and report during a 30-day 
cooling-off period. 

ee Restore the Norris-LaGuardia 
ban on injunctions in labor disputes. 

@ @ Remove the ban on_ political 
campaign contributions by unions, re- 
affirm and tighten the ban on corpora- 
tions. 

ee End the broad powers of the 
National Labor Relations Board’s gen- 
eral counsel, Robert Denham, boost 
NLRB members’ pay from $12,000 to 
$17,500 annually. 

Patently the bill ignored the flaws of 
the Railway Labor Act, specifically with- 
held any consideration of its provisions. 

Promptly, fur began to fly in the 
Senate Labor Committee. By a straight 
party vote of 8 to 5, the Democratic ma- 
jority decreed that hearings on the bill 
would end by Feb. 10. Grimly, Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) and his fellow 
GOP committee members said they would 
try to prolong them. 

Confident that he would have many 
conservative Democratic votes on his side, 
Taft introduced 16 amendments to begin 
his all-out fight against the bill. 

True to his boss’s campaign prom- 
ises, Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin 
drafted a measure whose basic philoso- 
phy was perhaps best summed up by 
Florida’s Claude Pepper on the day the 
committee voted to telescope hearings: 

“We have resolved to wipe the slate 
clean of the Taft-Hartley Act,” Pepper 
said. “So far as we are concerned, we re- 
gard ourselves as having got rid of the 
Taft-Hartley Act this afternoon.” 


Scott’s Bluff. Omaha 


The only man to emerge from the 
Republican Party’s soul-searching confes- 
sional and retreat at Omaha last week 
with a clearer idea of where he stood was 
Gov. Thomas E. (sweetness and light) 
Dewey. And he had no reason to like what 
he saw. 

He could, of course, draw some bleak 
satisfaction from the “victory” won by 
his hand-picked national committee chair- 
man, Hugh Scott Jr. of Pennsylvania, 


who hung on to his job by a four-vote, 
skin-of-his-teeth margin. 

But Scott’s victory came only after 
he had repudiated his own Dewey label, 
predicted that the New York governor 
would never again be a Presidential can- 
didate, and complained that in the recent 
Republican disaster he, Scott, had been 
shunted aside to sort out paper clips 
while Herbert Brownell and the rest of 
the “Albany gang” ran the campaign. 

Theoretically, the 54 to 50 vote in the 
extraordinary meeting of the GOP Na- 
tional Committee was racked up as a 
“defeat” for the partisans of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and Harold Stassen, who had 
joined forces to oust Scott as a “symbol” 
of the 1948 campaign failure. But roly- 
poly, 300-pound Rep. Clarence Brown 
(Ohio), top lieutenant in the Taft camp, 
displayed no grief as he surveyed the re- 
sults. 
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Scott. He kept his job by repudiating 
his benefactor, (SEE: Omaha) 


Purification. Scott’s repudiation of 
Dewey, he said, was a victory for those 
seeking to reclaim the party from Dewey. 
To nail down the new order, the meeting 
also forced Scott to form a new executive 
committee of the national committee, re- 
placing the old 15-member executive com- 
mittee which was loaded with Dewey 
team-members. To restore peace, Scott 
had to ditch four of his own supporters 
and install four who had opposed his own 
re-election. 

Finally, the full national committee 
voted unanimously to set up a 12-member 
policy committee représenting the na- 
tional committee, state organizations and 
Congress to shape broad policy in prepa- 
ration for 1950. 

When the political gore had been 
mopped from the floor of the elite Black 
Mirror Room of Omaha’s Fontenelle Ho- 
tel, Scott explained why he had called 
the meeting in the first place: 

“T thought that the Republican Party 
needed a demonstration of courage,” he 
said, “and I think I have given it to you.” 
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Peace-Threat Footnote 


Out of all Washington’s 898,000 pop- 
ulation and 45,000 draft registrants, only 
one man will receive Presidential “Greet- 
ings” from the District Draft Board dur- 
ing the next two months. 

This lonely man of distinction, as 
yet unidentified, will fill the city’s total 
draft quota through March for the whit- 
tled down Army. 


Fly-Boy Blues 


Last week the Air Force began pass- 
ing out the first of their new. (look we’re 
a separate service!) uniforms. By Sep- 
tember 1950, barring more changes, the 
entire USAF will be sporting suitlike, 
unbelted ensembles of RAF blue; styled 
identically for officers and enlisted men. 

To show the press the uniforms, in 
hopes that no one would mistake airmen 
for military school cadets or bus drivers, 
the Air Force jammed its Pentagon pic- 
ture studio with photographers, produced 
a handsome young man in a new uniform 
and said: “Here it is.” That’s all. 

No one knew the exact name (shade 
84 blue) for the color. No one seemed 
to know who had picked it, either, or 
who was responsible for its jaunty de- 
sign. “ 

The young man modeling the gar- 
ment, a master sergeant who looked just 
the same in an officer’s uniform (except 
for the disappearance of his insignia: 
six rocker-curved stripes, with a star in 
the middle), took the affair as a matter 
of course. Almost wistfully, though, he 
explained that before his career as a 
military model he’d been attached to a 
separation center. “They separated every- 
body but me.” And then he tugged at his 
tie and went to face another camera. The 
tie, by the way, looks suspiciously like 
Navy blue. 


Man of Mystery 


There is one man in Washington the 
press never interviews, never even men- 
tions. Only a few Washington corres- 
pondents even know his name. Yet he is 
news. His job is super-super secret. 

He is William F. Friedman, the War 
Department’s 58-year-old veteran chief 
cryptanalyst. Known to his intimates as 
“the man who broke the Japanese code,” 
he earnestly ducks publicity, gets called 
on the carpet by his superiors if he so 
much as talks to newsmen. 

When Col. Friedman (his job rated 
eagles during the war) talks, it usually 
is news, even to his inner-sanctum col- 
leagues. But rarely does anyone else hear 
him. Once, in a rare, unpremeditated 
moment, he casually consented to give an 
address before the Shakespeare Society 
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on the 100 year old question: “Did Bacon 
write Shakespeare’s plays?” News of 
the talk got around. War Department top 
officials demanded an explanation, finally 
let it go on—with the strict proviso that 
no newspapermen be present. 

The night of the lecture, guards were 
placed at the door, the names of the 
whole audience were taken. Not that the 
War Department was vitally interested in 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, but 
Bacon was alleged to have used codes. 
And the discussion might get off the track 
on to codes in general. Ergo, the enemy 
might get some hints. 

Deceptive. To look at Friedman, 
no one would dream he knows secrets ot 
international intrigue possessed by few 
men. Quiet-spoken, short in stature, he 
dresses inconspicuously, talks pleasantly 
about any subject except his specialty. 
That he never mentions. 

Grass-Cutter. He lives quietly in 
the summer on a Maryland estate over- 
looking the Potomac. He spends most of 
his spare time mowing what the neigh- 
bors call “a vast expanse” of spacious 
lawn. Few of his neighbors know who he 
really is. They know he works in the 
War Department, likes to be called “Mr.”, 
not “Colonel.” His wife was once the 
Treasury’s top code expert and solved 
many a baffling code for the T-Men dur- 
ing rum-running days. She solved the 
code that led to the sinking of the mil- 
lion dollar rum-running schooner “I’m 
Alone,” an incident which had interna- 
tional repercussions. 

The Friedman’s have two children, a 
boy and a 17-year-old girl named Bar- 
bara. 

Precious. During the war, Fried- 
man’s office at the Pentagon was guarded 
as heavily night and day as the Chief of 
Staffs. Before Pearl Harbor, he had 
worked ina building in Arlington—until 
one day a mysterious fire broke out on 
the roof above his office. By chance he 
happened to be out of the office at the 
moment, but the Army needed no second 
hint to move him to safer quarters. 

During his lifetime, no story of what 
Friedman knows about international and 
war intrigue can be printed. Not even 
the Congressional Pearl Harbor Inves- 
tigating committee could persuade the 
Army to let him testify publicly. 

Last week insiders wondered if 
Congress would try again to get Fried- 
man to testify—this time on Secretary 
Forrestal’s new bill for the protection 
of Government codes. The answer in ad- 
vance: No—not if the War Department 
can help it. 


Marshall’s Plan 


“A man,” the Rev. Peter Marshall 
once remarked, “can love the Lord and 
not be a sissy.” 

Born a Scot and educated as a me- 
chanical engineer, Marshall came to the 
U.S. at 25. He dug ditches in New 
Jersey, worked in a Birmingham, Ala., 
foundry and in the circulation depart- 
ment of The Birmingham News before 
entering the ministry. 
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Air Force blues. New color, new insig- 


nia, new girl appeal. (SEE: Fly-Boy) 


After six years’ service in Georgia 
pastorates, which softened but failed to 
erase the Scottish burr in his speech, 
he was called in 1937 to Washington’s 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
where Abraham Lincoln once wor- 
shipped. Soon he was drawing overflow 
crowds each Sunday. Three years ago he 
suffered a severe heart attack while con- 
ducting services. But he would not heed 
suggestions that he stop his work. 

Chosen two years ago as Chaplain of 
the Senate, Marshall gained fame for his 
skill at avoiding platitudes in prayer— 
and at making it keenly pertinent to the 
Senate’s responsibilities. 

Without Stint. Once, opening the 
Senate after a gruelling all-night session, 
he acknowledged that “we wear ourselves 
out, taking less care of ourselves than 
we do of our cars.” He invoked blessings 
on Senators “with good health and good 
sense to preserve it.” 

Last week, Dr. Marshall delivered 
his last prayer as Senate chaplain, asking 
divine guidance for the new Vice Presi- 
dent. Stricken early the next morning 
with another heart attack, he died five 
hours later, at 46. 


What Price Prosperity ? 


“I’m broke,” the distraught voice on 
the phone told the pert young Smith- 
sonian Institution stenographer. “How 
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much will you people pay if I will you 
my skeleton?” 

“I’m sorry sir,” she replied, “but 
skeletons are a drug on the market. We 
don’t buy them. And even medical sup- 
ply houses only pay $125 apiece for them 
—with a fancy crating box thrown in.” 

“What about selling you one of my 
eyes?” asked the disheartened one—only 
to draw a similar, discouraging answer. 
“What you need is steady work,” said the 
sympathetic steno. She outlined a plan. 
Today, thanks to her suggestion, he has 
an assured source of income—selling his 
blood at $25 a pint. 


Big Happy Family 

In precise order of military seniority, 
the Army colonel, Air Force colonel and 
Navy commander filed into the Wash- 
ington headquarters of John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers. 

They halted stiffly at the desk of 
Secretary-Treasurer John Owens. The 
senior colonel (Army) began reading 
aloud a series of questions. Mainly, he 
wanted Owens to tell him “what Govern- 
ment should do in another war to guar- 
antee labor peace in the coal fields.” 

Owens, who began picking up coal 
know-how 48 years ago as a slate-picker, 
answered him like a kindly teacher talk- 
ing to a backward child. “Our union,” 
he said, “gets along fine with the coal 
operators. If another war comes, just let 
the two of us settle our disputes by our- 
selves. Keep Government out. And we'll 
dig coal.” 

Eye to Eye. Still not completely 
convinced, the three officers called later 
that day on a prominent mine operator, 
got almost exactly the same answer from 
him. Probably, had the trio also attended 
UMW’s cocktail party the previous week, 
their precautionary Coal Plan for World 
War III would have gone into the “need- 
less” file without further ado. For the 
man rubbing elbows there with John L. 
Lewis was Joseph Moody, president of 
the Southern Coal Producers Association. 
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The gay Lewis. He even rubbed elbows 
with an operator. (SEE: Happy Family) 
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By Josep Stacc LAWRENCE 






This is the second of three arti- 
cles about inflation: what has caused 
it and what positive steps Government 
can take to cure it. The author, a 
noted economist, is vice president of 
the Empire Trust Co., New York. 





HE grousing of the woman shop- 
per who finds hamburger out of 
sight gave us one of the major issues 
of the late campaign. The Republican 
pot accused the Democratic kettle and 
vice versa. The fact is both parties 
were responsible for the great increase 
in the supply of money, the primary 
cause of high prices. 

True, the Government has tried 
to do something about it. The effort 
reflects ingenuity rather than honesty. 
The anti-inflation measures adopted 
by Congress and those demanded by 
the President are shadow-boxing. 
There has been no sincere, effective 
anti-inflation fighting. 

Bank Loans. Congress, during 
its special midsummer session, gave 
the Federal Reserve Board the right 
to increase reserve requirements of 
member banks. This merely freezes an 
additional small fraction of a bank’s 
assets and deprives it of earning 
power. It raises the cost of doing 
banking. In fact, it may compel some 
banks, hard pressed for income, to 
take risks which they otherwise could 
afford to ignore. Many of them, in or- 
der to increase their reserves to the 
required point, had to sell Govern- 
ment bonds which Federal Reserve 
Banks bought—a process which merely 
monetized more of Uncle Sam’s 
1.0.U.’s. 

The subject is so involved in cen- 
tral bank theory that very few people 
understand it. It is precisely this com- 
plexity that enables Congressman 
Blunderthump to wag his head sol- 
emnly and speak pontifically about 
what he has done to curb inflation. 
Changing the legal reserves of a com- 
mercial bank has no more to do with 
the price of hamburger or sirloin 
steak than the crease in Mr. Truman’s 
pants. 

1% or 6%. The rise in the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate and the 
jump in the short-term Government 
yield fall in a similar category of anti- 
inflation hocus-pocus. The theory here 
is that a rise in the cost of borrowing 
money will keep banks from lending it 
and clients from borrowing. This rea- 
soning is likewise definitely on the 
fancy side. The argument that a rise 
of % of 1% will deter an applicant 
from borrowing or a bank from lend- 
ing holds no water. If the purpose of 
the loan is sound and the credit risk 
good, the lender and borrower will get 
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Lawrence. A “reasonable” ceiling? 


together whether the rate is 1%, 3%, 
or 6%. 

Direct price control has the virtue 
of apparent simplicity and compre- 
hensibility. When the Government 
says that a pound of butter shall not 
sell for more than 75¢, the housewife 
can understand it. This seems to be a 
treatment that reaches to the heart of 
the ailment. 

But does it? The Government, of 
course, places no limit on the wages 
of the labor required to produce that 
pound of butter. It cannot compel the 
farmer to work for a return which he 
thinks unjust in view of the prices he 
himself must pay. In a despotism like 
Russia it may be possible to compel a 
farmer to work for a fixed income, but 
not in a democracy. There is some 
doubt that such slavery—for that is 
what price control, pressed to its logi- 
cal conclusion, really means—is effec- 
tive even in Russia. 

Fever? So what happens when 
the price of butter is set at a “reason- 
able” ceiling? The quotations are sat- 
isfactory but there is little butter. The 
cost of living index remains stable but 
as black markets develop the index, as 
a true measure of prices, becomes in- 
creasingly phony. The Government in 
fact has tried to regulate the tempera- 
ture by changing the scale on the 
thermometer. To change the analogy, 
it is in the position of the stout lady 
who loves her bonbons and pie 4 la 
mode but craves to be stylishly slim. 

There is just one real remedy for 
this lady and that is to cut down her 
intake of calories. Similarly, the Gov- 
ernment that sincerely wishes to check 
inflation must stop creating and squan- 
dering easy money. It must reduce its 
debt, balance its budget, and follow 
the advice it is now giving so freely to 
the banks—that is, cut down on its 
own huge expansion of credit. 








Moscow was a grim, glum city 
during the war. But few people in it 
were as grim or glum as a young U.S. 
diplomat named George F. Kennan. Ken- 
nan was in the Foreign Service doghouse. 
He had got there by stating his belief 
that as soon as the shooting stopped, 
Russia would pull out of her wartime 
partnership with Britain and the U.S. 

Official U.S. policy then was based 
on what Franklin Roosevelt described to 
Harry Hopkins as a “hunch’”—the belief 
that the Big Three would stick together 
after the war, assuring U.N.’s success 
and lasting peace for the world. Misgiv- 
ings like Kennan’s were frowned on. 

But Kennan weathered the frowns. 
The Iranian crisis in 1946 found him in 
Moscow as chargé d’affaires. Now time 
was on his side. And when the State 
Department asked him for an estimate of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, his innings began. 

Promptly to Washington went the 
product of his dogged investigation—a 
penetrating analysis showing why and 
how Russia must and could be “con- 
tained” by economic and _ political re- 
sistance to her aggression and by pro- 
moting progress and stability in the non- 
Soviet world. 

This time his cogent arguments won 
earnest—even grateful—attention. Ken- 
nan was made chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s planning staff by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, then the new Secretary of 
State. President Truman formally made 
the containment policy his own by put- 
ting it in operation in the Greek crisis. 

The Cold War had been declared. It 
spread. Tensions grew. The containment 
policy might be sensible, but it was not 
easy for war-weary people to take. They 
wanted to believe the threat it implied 
could be erased or by-passed. But at the 
same time they knew it would be danger- 
ous to believe this too easily. They lis- 
tened hungrily for new peace plans—but 
jittered with suspicion at the first word. 

So, as top State Department posts 
were re-shuffled last month on the eve of 
the Truman inauguration, uneasy rumors 
filled the air. Marshall’s retirement as 
Secretary, accompanied by Under-Secre- 
tary Robert Lovett, had surprised no 
one. But to the average citizen (if not 
to Washingtonians) Dean Acheson, whom 
Truman picked to replace Marshall, and 
Budget Director James E. Webb, Lovett’s 
replacement, were almost unknown. 
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Almost as if synchronized with this 
personnel shift, had come the President’s 
assertion that certain high placed per- 
sonages in Moscow were eager to come 
to terms with the U.S. Was this the first 
sign of the “new Truman” some reporters 
talked about? At any rate, it was enough 
to touch off a host of speculations, grim 
warnings and strident criticism. Fears, 
resentment, hopes and ambitions, pent up 
since the election, suddenly focused on 
international affairs. 

Some sages direly predicted Truman 
was about to switch from a “tough” to a 
“soft” policy toward Russia. Others fore- 
saw the U.S. selling the Israeli down the 
river to the Arabs, or to the British For- 
eign Office, or vice versa. Still others con- 
centrated on disasters brewing in China, 
asking in agonized tones what foul trea- 
son or horrible stupidity had led U.S. 
policy-makers to abandon Chiang Kai- 
shek to the Communists. And defenders 
of the American anti-imperialist tradi- 
tion bellowed that sinister deals in the 
U.N. were betraying the Indonesians. 

But there was one angry question in 
which all the howls harmonized: Why 





doesn’t the U.S. settle on a single, sensi- 
bly integrated foreign policy? 

The answer is this: within the limits 
of human fallibility and the uncertainty 
of a topsy-turvy world, just such a policy 
now is taking form. Its main aim is to 
create world conditions that will make 
peace between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union as inevitable as the Soviets now 
think war is. 

If the U.S. and its Western friends 
can set a fairly rapid pace in improving 
world conditions, the President and his 
advisers think, Russia will be kept off- 
balance until she misses her last chance 
to switch from a cold to a hot war. After 
that it would be suicide. 

At this point, it is hoped, Soviet 
leaders will see that communism’s sole 
chance to survive lies in junking its war- 
is-inevitable theory and in pinning its 
hopes on a peaceful economic race with 
the democracies. They will join the rest 
of the world in renouncing the right to 
war and in supporting the United Na- 
tions as a real international force. 

Plainly, then, the charges that Tru- 
man is turning soft must be based on 
misunderstanding or on a fear that this 
long-range aim is not being followed in 
actual instances. Nor can such confusion 
be prevented, for a reason which lies in 
the very nature of foreign policy tactics. 
Citizens are always impatient to know 
what is going on, but there is bound to 
be, almost always, a considerable time 
lag between a government's action and 
citizens’ understanding of it. 

Many people wanted to know in- 
stantly what motive prompted the Presi- 
dent’s remark that some Russian person- 
ages would like an understanding with 
us. Possibly the President, knowing he 
would use strong words in his Inaugural 
Address, may merely have desired to 

(Continued on page 22) 





Smiles of yesterday. It could be that 1945’s cordial relations at Potsdam confer- 
ence are what keep one of these men hoping the other will see reason—in time. 
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Four Eurasian areas of first ———— JAPAN. Now virtually a U.S. 


concern to U. S. strategists, | outpost, strategic East-rim 
until the United Nations a’ Ps ~~ ; counterpart of Britain 


can guarantee peace 


SOVIET UNION. Still gaining ground 
in the East, she may have been 
checked in the West 


BRITISH ISLES. An Anglo-Saxon bastion. 
ideally placed to command the 
Western rimland of Eurasia 


CENTRAL EUROPE. Keeping 
the Soviet grasp unlocked 
here is vital 
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Professor vs. prosecutor. In U.N. 





debates, Columbia Law School's Philip 


Jessup (left) has edge on former Moscow purge-prosecutor, Andrei Vishinsky. 


Foreign Policy (continued ) 


point out in advance to the Soviets that 
the door is always open for the right 
kind of settlement. But this was not some- 
thing he could explain even to clear away 
confusion and suspicion created by too- 
hasty speculations. 

Whatever the President’s reason may 
have been, the “four major courses of 
action” he outlined in his inaugural (see 
Nation) speech cannot possibly be con- 
strued as steps toward appeasement. 
They are, in fact, main working parts of 
the foreign policy summarized above: 
unfaltering support to U.N.; world eco- 
nomic recovery; strengthening of free- 
dom-loving countries; cooperation for the 
advancement of under-developed areas. 

In less global, more specific foreign 
policy developments, clues may be even 
longer in coming to light. For example, 
despite squawks and suspicions to the 


contrary, U.S. policy on China has been 
definite and unchanged ever since 1946, 
when Gen. Marshall, then a Presidential 
emissary, returned from China after a 
13-month survey. The conclusion he 
brought back was that the task of organ- 
izing China was beyond us. Chiang Kai- 
shek, he reported, was surrounded by cor- 
rupt incompetents, kept only because he 
distrusted everyone else. His distrust ex- 
tended to his field generals, many of 
whom finally repaid it by yielding to the 
Communists without a fight, abandoning 
whole armies and much of the $2 billion 
worth of equipment the U.S. had fur- 
nished China since VJ-Day. The choice 
for the U.S., as Marshall saw it, was 
either to take part directly in the Chinese 
civil war or to stop sending useless, 
wasteful aid to Chiang. 

Marshall would not even try to esti- 
mate how many billions of dollars would 
have to be poured into China if the U.S. 
decided on the first course, nor how 





Hammer & sickly. Beside belligerent grin of USSR’s Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov (“molot” means hammer), glum delegate Andrei Gromyko’s looks feeble. 
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many million men. For it might well 
mean a shooting alliance with Chiang. 
And the Chinese Communists would do 
their best to bring the USSR in, too. The 
decision was to cut aid to Chiang to a 
trickle. 

However, there was no point in 
hastening the Communist victory by 
loudly diagnosing Chiang’s case as hope- 
less—nor in giving critics a chance later 
to blame Chiang’s defeat on the stoppage 
of aid. Hence the U.S. public had to get 
along without explanations though key 
legislators got one. And the press gener- 
ally lambasted the State Department 
and the President for botching aid to 
China. 

Developments in China since then, 
moreover, make Marshall’s appraisal look 
good. The U.S. did not, as it might have, 
stumble into a premature, all-out war 
with Russia. American resources were 
kept free to be concentrated on the Euro- 
pean Cold War front—where, as the Ber- 
lin blockade soon showed, the USSR had 
planned its major drive anyway. 

State Department Far East experts 
point out also that the Chinese Commu- 
nists had a vast head start on us even in 
1946. Cagily they had deferred collectivi- 
zation, instead had distributed land to 
the peasants at four acres a head—an 
unanswerable maneuver. Only if the U.S. 
had had thousands of China-wise equiv- 
alents of Lawrence of Arabia could it 
have hoped to stop the Communists— 
and these it didn’t have. 

Furthermore, State Department an- 
alysts say, the Chinese Communists went 
on to win their successes almost without 
Russian aid—as did Tito’s Partisans in 
Yugoslavia. There is reason to hope the 
Chinese will develop into Moscow’s most 
unmanageable satellites. 


Apparent contradiction 


People who think the Orient is the 
hub of the world remark bitterly that the 
Marshall policy in China consisted most- 
ly of accepting defeat. In a way, it did. 
In much the same way, U.S. policy in 
Palestine and Indonesia sometimes seems 
to consist mostly of a desire for peace 
and quiet, with justice a bad third. This 
is frankly—if informally—admitted in 
some State Department quarters. In Pal- 
estine the chief U.S. aim is simply to 
smother any crisis which conceivably 
could precipitate a world war. The tech- 
nique is to break up any situation which 
threatens to involve any of the great 
world powers too intimately. In Indo- 
nesia at the moment, the U.S. balances 
between sympathy for the islanders and 
a realistic desire not to alienate the 
Dutch, whose cooperation would be im- 
portant to the success of a West Euro- 
pean union. 

What the State Department demands 
of a regional policy, then, is not that it 
inspire approval—or even make sense— 
by itself but that it should contribute to 
the Big Plan. 

There is one man who knows by 
harsh experience the pressure this can 
build up. Last fortnight Joseph Stalin 
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was feeling a healthy respect for the 
U.S. policy of welding regional alliances 
like the Rio, Western Union and North 
Atlantic pacts into a force to give pause 
to any aggressor. The process was going 
too fast for the Kremlin’s comfort: 

@e The State Department (prob- 
ably with the Scandinavians in mind) 
announced that countries unwilling to 
commit themselves to the projected North 
Atlantic pact cannot expect to be given 
U.S. planes, tanks or guns. Sit-tight 
friendliness was not enough. 

een London, a major _pact- 
obstacle gave way with a clang when 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man announced that his government 
would not further oppose the admission 
of Italy into the North Atlantic pact. 

e @ Defense ministers of the West- 
ern Union powers—Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
—held a two-day meeting at Brussels to 
plan for raising and training “a national 
armed force” in each country. Nervously 
aware of their position in an atomic 
No-Man’s-Land, they shied away from 
decisions, but U.S. and Canadian military 
observers were patient and confident. 


Four key areas 


Back of the Truman take-peace- 
inevitable policy is a clear concept of 
geographic strategy. Four world-areas are 
significant in U.S. strategy. All are on 
or near what geopoliticians call the Eura- 
sian land mass. They are the British Isles, 
Central Europe, the Japanese Archipel- 
ago and the USSR itself. 

Russia seeks to break U.S. connec- 
tions with the first three of these areas. 
But in Britain we feel secure by virtue 
of our historic friendship; in Japan, by 
virtue of the occupation and our ability 
to control her commerce and her iron and 
steel production. In some of Central Eu- 
rope and the USSR the positions are re- 
versed. It is we who must do the dis- 
organizing there. Nor can we affect Rus- 
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Stars. Diplomatic “chief of staff’ George F. Kennan (left) is a dynamic exponent 
of Soviet containment. New Undersecretary James E. Webb is a master organizer. 


sian public opinion directly very well. 
However, we probably can shove a wedge 
between Russia and Germany, Austria, 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

Meanwhile, the Cold War seems to 
be going better than many people realize. 
Some bad turns that were expected have 
not materialized. Soviet fliers have not 
attacked airlift planes. Vienna has not 
been blockaded. The Soviet has failed to 
oust Tito and re-subjugate Yugoslavia. 
It has eyed covetously but has not seized 
Finland or Iran. It has botched attempts 
to set off Communist revolts in Italy and 
France. 

Presumably Russia realizes she can- 
not push much harder in Europe without 
sharp risk of war. Under strain at home, 
with her people suffering acute postwar 
privations, starved for trade, disappoint- 
ed in East Germany as a source of mate- 
rials and goods she needs, she is not 
ready for war now and knows it. Only 
underseas and inland in Europe can she 


hope for initial victory. And she is fully 
conscious of being within range of trans- 
Arctic American bomber bases. 

Hence, as the U.S. moves into the 
most critical phase of its peace engineer- 
ing—full armed alliance with Western 
European powers—Russia itself seems 
momentarily at a loss. In shadowy isola- 
tion, Stalin, his diplomatic right and left 
hand men, Molotov and Vishinsky, and 
the rest of the Politburo may be trying 
to decide between an unpromising war 
now or a slow, sure decline later. 

If they decide on war, it may doom 
the world we know. If they decide on 
peace, it will be largely the triumph of 
Harry Truman and the U.S. State De- 
partment. If the Russians suddenly end 
the Berlin blockade, State Department 
men will exhale with relief but keep their 
fingers crossed. If then there should come 
a Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Ger- 
many—that, they admit, might be a good 
sign. 





International, Pathfinder, Acme, Wide World, Arthur Daley 
Dean Acheson. Born a Connecticut Yankee, the new Secretary of State is vivacious, ironic, and as well-tailored as any 


grandee that Velasquez painted. Agile-witted as he is flexible-featured, he can use finesse but is equally adept at being tough. 
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The World 


Council of Eu rope 


Brussels Pact powers take first step 
toward federation of states by 
setting up an assembly 


The famous pea-soup fog hung over 
London last Friday in thick, weird 
patches. It kept planes earthbound, 
stopped river traffic on the Thames, made 
busses and trains run up to 90 minutes 
late. 

But out of the fog, out of a two-day 
meeting in the Whitehall office of Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, came the biggest 
step in more than 300 years toward the 
idealistic project of a United States of 
Europe. The foreign ministers of the five 
nations of the Western Union, fashioned 
by the Pact of Brussels of March 1948, 
attended the meeting. When the ministers 
adjourned on Friday evening they issued 
an epochal communiqué, announcing the 
formation of a Council of Europe. Its 
authors envision this council as a fore- 
runner of a single parliament of a federa- 
tion in which all the nations of Western 
Europe will be as closely tied together as 
are the 48 states of the U.S.A. 

Capital. The council will set up 
headquarters in the historic Alsatian city 
of Strasbourg. It will consist of two 
bodies: (1) A “ministerial committee,” 
composed of ministers of member nations 
who will meet in secret on matters of 
great importance, like defense, and make 
decisions only on the advice of their home 
governments, as do delegates to the U.N.; 





(2) A “consultative committee” composed 
of delegates elected or appointed by the 
member nations to hold public meetings 
and act in an advisory capacity to the 
ministerial committee. 

Of course, much remains to be 
worked out—specific functions, proce- 
dure, representation, financing, etc. These 
details will be ironed out by the perma- 
nent commission of the Brussels Pact 
powers in weekly meetings in London. 

Enduring Dream. The dream of a 
U.S. of Europe is no new, 20th century 
fancy. Charlemagne had it in mind when 
he united Europe to resist the Moslems in 
the 800s. Dante, Benjamin Franklin, Im- 
manuel Kant, Victor Hugo and other 
great men of the past advocated Euro- 
pean federation. Between 1600 and 1607, 
Henry IV of France, through the great 
Duke de Sully, had tried to institute his 
“grand design,” an alliance of 15 Euro- 
pean Christian nations, to meet the threat 
of the Turks. 

Between the two great wars of this 
century the prime mover for union was 
Aristide Briand of France. The rise of 
Hitler doomed his program. 

After World War II, campaigners 
for a federated Europe returned to the 
fray. But recovery got preference. How- 
ever, when the Marshall Plan flowered 
into the European Recovery Program, it 
demonstrated that the nations could work 
harmoniously in economic partnership. 

Concern over the growing menace of 
Russia showed need for a military part- 
nership. This produced the pact of Brus- 


Acme 


History in the making. The Brussels Pact signed on St. Patrick’s Day, 1948, joined 
five nations of Europe in a military alliance. Photo shows Bevin speaking at signing 
ceremony. Other signers (seated) were, left to right: Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
Georges Bidault of France, Joseph Besch of Luxembourg, Baron Van Boetzelaar of the 
Netherlands. At Western Union conferences now, Robert Schuman represents France, 


Dr. Derek U. Stikker, the Netherlands. (SEE: Council of Europe) 
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sels (Britain, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg). The formation 
of the Council of Europe is the first step 
toward political partnership. 


The Labor Government of Britain 
was Europe’s principal holdout against 
the ideal of federation. London’s major 
fear was that allegiance to a European 
federation might weaken the United 
Kingdom’s influence in the British Com- 
monwealth. But British public opinion 
was strong for federation. Its principal 
spokesman was Winston Churchill, vener- 
able leader of the Conservative Party and 
long a staunch advocate of a U.S.E. 

Churchill carried the fight to Prime 
Minister Attlee. “The creation of a Euro- 
pean assembly,” Churchill advised last 
summer, “would ... greatly help create 
a sense of solidarity among the European 
peoples in face of the increasing dangers 
which beset them. In this, the lead should 
be taken by Britain.” But Attlee stood 
firm. “I think,” he replied, “it is not the 
right time for governments to take this 
major initiative.” 

On the continent, France led the 
fight for federation. Its supporters de- 
manded the project, with or without Brit- 
ain. And London’s opposition weakened. 

Milestone. In Paris last October 
Bevin and the other foreign ministers of 
the Western Union set up a five-power 
commission to explore the issue. This, the 
first official U.S.E.-study group, reported 
back early this month. Its findings were 
the basis for last week’s Whitehall an- 
nouncement. 

The final agreement represented a 
compromise. Bevin opposed the idea of a 
single parliamentary assembly, originally 
proposed, on the grounds that its elected 
or appointed delegates would have power 
only to debate. He indicated fear that 
such an assembly might become a new 
sounding board for continental Commu- 
nists. In the end he was satisfied by the 
establishment of the two-group council— 
a forum for public debates and a higher 
group to make decisions behind closed 
doors. 

“What I want,” says Bevin, “is a 
practical organism in which we shall 
cease to be English, French, Italian or 
Scandinavian, but will be European, with 
an organism which will carry out Euro- 
pean policy.” 

The Council of Europe’s door was 
left wide open for new members. First to 
take its place in line outside was Italy. 
Said Italy’s 75-year-old goateed Foreign 
Minister, Count Carlo Sforza: “European 
Union is born and Italy will be one of the 
founding states.” 


Red Counteraction 


The foreign ministers of Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden met at Oslo last 
week to consider. joining the five Western 
Union nations, the United States and 
Canada in a North Atlantic Alliance. 

Moscow marked the occasion by issu- 
ing a 34-page White Paper condemning 
the alliance as a U.S.-British scheme to 
control the world by force. And the 
Kremlin followed through by ordering its 
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Maginot Line—1949. France’s loss on a $250-million “white elephant” was the farmer’s gain. (SEE: Maginot Homesteaders) 


ambassador at Oslo to demand a “yes or 
no” answer on Norway’s intentions. This 
crude use of the diplomatic blackjack 
broke up the Scandinavian talks. (But 
although the discussions ended for the 
time being, Norway announced it would 
reply to Moscow “in the usual way” and 
continue consideration of alliance mem- 
bership.) 

To take world attention off the arm- 
twisting of Norway, Joseph Stalin 
promptly came on stage to talk softly of 
peace. In response to questions put to 
him by an American correspondent, he 
professed, as he has so often before, his 
desire for peaceful settlements all down 
the line. 

This might have been Stalin’s con- 
tribution to the current “peace offensive,” 
started by Communists in France and em- 
braced in Italy. Stalin’s remarks got a 
good press, as usual, but Moscow’s ac- 
tions didn’t match the master’s words. 
With one possible exception (the side- 
lining of acid-tongued Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky by a “nervous 
disorder”), Russia continued to maintain 
pressure on all Cold War fronts—from 
China to Berlin. 

And to strengthen its hand in the 
economic phase of the Cold War, Russia 
set up a “Council of Economic Mutual 
Assistance” to speed the lagging recovery 
of five satellites: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. The 
communiqué announcing the birth of the 
council was couched in vaguest terms. 
But between-the-line readers saw in it 
evidence of growing concern in the Krem- 
lin over the steady, ERP-powered rise in 
Western Europe’s recovery graph. 


Maginot Homesteaders 


Paul Kodernia, a farmer living near 
Bouley, France, agrees there’s no place 
like home—even if it’s a former Maginot 
Line bunker. Kodernia and other farmers 
bombed out of their homes during the 
war solved their housing problem by mov- 
ing into the 125-mile defense line, built at 
a cost of $2 million a mile. 

Kodernia’s bunker home has walls of 
concrete six feet thick, cost $100,000. His 
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sheep and cattle graze on lush grass orig- 
inally planted on top of the bunker for 
camouflage. Obtaining wire will be no 
problem for Kodernia and his neighbors 
during their lifetime. Still available are 
millions of feet of barbed wire, left intact 
when the Germans swept around the line 
on an end run. 


Balancing Act in China 


After interviewing Ambassador Stu- 
art in Nanking and many Chinese lead- 
ers, Frederick S. Marquardt radioed this 
summary to PATHFINDER: 

Scholarly old John Leighton Stuart, 
who was born in China and speaks Man- 
darin like a native, sat in the graciously- 
appointed American embassy at Nanking 
last week and waited for the Communists 
to take over the government. 

Years ago, as president of Yengchin 
University at Peiping, he had taught some 
of the Communist leaders who are now 
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Chiang’s successor. Li was horse-trad- 
ing for his life. (SEE: Balancing Act) 


swooping down on Nanking. Now, as 
American ambassador, Stuart believes 
the U.S. should at least try to do business 
with China’s new masters. But, like a 
gambler hedging on a bet, he sent portly 
embassy chancellor Lewis Clark far south 
to Canton. On Shameen Island, where 
foreigners used to live in concessions be- 
yond the law of China, Clark would con- 
tinue to do business with the refugee 
Nationalist government. 

Meanwhile, the Nationalists and 
Communists indulged in hard, old-fash- 
ioned horse trading in an effort to strike 
a bargain on peace. Li Tsung-jen, a 
peace-minded, four-star general who took 
over as the Nationalists’ tep man when 
Chiang Kai-shek went into “retirement,” 
repeatedly urged the Communists to 
name the time and place where peace 
could be negotiated. 

Tough Terms. But Mao Tse-tung, 
victory-flushed leader of the Communists, 
was in no hurry to do business. If the 
Nationalists sincerely wanted peace, he 
said, they should arrest their “war crimi- 
nals,” including Chiang. Acting Presi- 
dent Li was on the Commie black list too, 
but Mao hinted he might escape trial if 
he turned in his erstwhile pals quickly. 

Regardless of the outcome of the ne- 
gotiations, it was evident that the Com- 
munists had won all of North and Central 
China, including the rich Yangtze valley. 
Although scoffers called Mao a virtual 
savage, said he hadn’t seen a lamp-post 
in 20 years, he would soon be wielding 
power over the commercial and industrial 
heart of China. If he wanted to ring down 
an iron curtain over most of China there 
was nothing to prevent him. More than 
one highly-placed American in the Far 
East said Stalin had won a greater vic- 
tory than the one at Stalingrad. 

China’s masses wanted peace. They 
wanted it at any price, confident no gov- 
ernment could contribute less to their wel- 
fare than Chiang’s. 

Chiang himself settled down in semi- 
retirement at Fukhua, a pretty little town 
south of Shanghai. If the Communists de- 
layed too long in setting up a coalition 
government, Chiang could blame them 
for denying the people’s wish for peace. 
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He might even try to return and head the 
Nationalist government at Canton. As a 
last resort he could hole up out of reach 
of Mao in rich, sugar-growing Formosa, 
where he cannily had sent planes, factory 
workers and, most important, gold. 

Crucial Area. In 1899, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State John Hay wrote: “The 
storm center of the world has gradually 
shifted to China. Whoever understands 
that mighty region—socially, politically, 
economically and _ religiously—has the 
key to politics for the next 500 years.” 

Four hundred and fifty years remain 
to Hay’s semi-millennium. But it is now 
abundantly clear the world of tomorrow 
is being shaped on the paddy fields of 
China no less than in the Berlin airlift. 

American policymakers must soon 
make a momentous decision. They will 
have to decide whether to recognize and 
possibly extend aid to the Communist- 
dominated government at Nanking. 

To let Stuart play footsie with the 
Communists in the north, while Clark 
glad-hands the Nationalists in the south 
is not only morally indefensible—it is 
politically impossible. 


Forget Adolf; Here’s Max 


Joachim Herzner, keeper of the 
Munich Zoo, cured an unrepentant hold- 
over from the Nazi regime last week. His 
remedy: romance. A zoo newcomer, a 
Bavarian parrot named Laura, greeted 
all visitors with a raucous “Heil Hitler.” 
To break Laura of this embarrassing 
habit, Herzner provided her with a mate 
named Max. Laura took a fancy to Max 
and, when the keeper separated them, 
kept screaming “Where’s my Max?” 
Herzner arranged a reunion, left the con- 
tented Bavarian continually croaking: 
“Here’s your Laura.” 


Ballot Boxes in Zion 


Israel’s Russian-born Prime Min- 
ister, David Ben-Gurion, stood in line last 
week to vote at a schoolhouse near his 
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First vote. Tel Aviv mayor (center) confers on election. (SEE: Ballot Boxes) 


home on Tel Aviv’s Keren Kayemeth 
Boulevard. He chatted with his wife as 
the line moved up slowly past a wall 
plastered with opposition party posters 
lampooning him. 

Finally, inside the school, Ben- 
Gurion went to a table on which were 
arranged in separate piles the ballots of 
the 21 parties entered in the race. He 
chose the ballot of his own National La- 
bor Party, Mapai, put it in an envelope, 
sealed it, dropped it into a box. 

In 700 polling places all over Israel, 
from Galilee, where Ben-Gurion once 
worked as a vineyard laborer, to the 
Negev wasteland in the south, 400,000 
Jews, Christians and Arabs went to the 
polls. Israel’s first election was orderly. 
The voters elected delegates to a Constit- 
uent Assembly. The Assembly will draft 
a constitution and elect a president. He 
will name a new government to replace 
Ben-Gurion’s provisional regime. 

Approval. The count showed the 
voters had given Ben-Gurion a virtual 
vote of confidence. Mapai won 45 of the 
120 seats in the Assembly. Behind it was 
Mapam, a Pro-Russian labor party, with 
18 seats and 14.7% of votes cast. The 
United Religious bloc, which holds that 
the Israeli constitution must be based on 
biblical law, polled 12.3% of the vote. 
Heruth, a right wing party supported by 
former members of the terroristic Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, got 11.5%. : 

Disapproval. While the Israeli 
went to the polls, British Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin rode out a stormy 
seven-hour House of Commons debate on 
his Palestine policy. As usual, Winston 
Churchill, with his brows gathered as 
thick as the lines on a war map, led the 
assault. He accused Bevin of bungling, 
showing bias against Israel and retreating 
“under a cloud of inky water and vapor 
like a cuttlefish to some obscured re- 
treat.” Churchill took oratorical honors, 
but Bevin won a vote of confidence. The 
283-193 margin, however, was the Labor 
Government’s closest call since it took 


office in 1945. 


At week’s end, Britain, at long last, 
joined several other states in recognizing 
Israel. The U.S. announced complete 
(de jure) recognition of Israel as prom- 
ised last October when it gave de facto 
recognition. The U.S. also gave complete 
recognition of Transjordan, 34 months 
after that Arab nation proclaimed its in- 
dependence. 


Golgotha Disowned 


In Jerusalem last week, an unidenti- 
fied citizen of Holland, who signed him- 
self “H 187,” petitioned the high court of 
Israel to review the “mistrial” of Christ. 
The carefully-documented, 30-page peti- 
tion said the present Israeli government 
has the “jurisdiction” and the “moral 
duty” to “exonerate” Christ. But Dr. 
Felix Rosenblueth, Israel’s Minister of 
Justice, said he saw no legal ground to 
justify an appeal. 


Two-Star Production 


Tyrone Power of the films, faultless- 
ly attired in formal morning wear and 
looking as if he had just stepped off a 
studio set, fidgeted in the sacristy of the 
Catholic church of Santa Francesca Ro- 
mana. The 34-year-old actor had arrived 
15 minutes early for his wedding. The 
bride, Blanca Rosa Welter, 25, known on 
the screen as Linda Christian, swished in 
30 minutes late. 

The wedding was Miss Christian’s 
first and No. 2 for Power. The Church 
did not recognize his wedding to the 
French actress, Annabella, because it was 
a civil ceremony. 

Super-Nuptials. Society reporters 
gushed that last week’s wedding was 
Rome’s most elegant since Prince Carlo 
Torlonia married the Infanta Beatrix of 
Spain in 1937. Power’s employers, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, wouldn’t let it go at 
that. The publicity department prepared 
“wedding of the century” handouts. 

Miss Christian’s white gown trailed 
a 24-foot, pearl-trimmed train, represent- 
ing a month’s work by 30 seamstresses. 
Her trousseau included 50 dresses and 





Mr. & Mrs. The Tyrone Powers cut their 
wedding cake. (SEE: Two-Star) 
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sports costumes. After the ceremony the 
bride and groom were received by Pope 
Pius at the Vatican, attended a reception 
at the home of U.S. Ambassador James C. 
Dunn and then motored off to honeymoon 
at Kitzbuehl, an Austrian skiing resort. 


Who Chose Freedom? 


Flanked by two bodyguards and 
trailed by two lawyers, Victor Krav- 
chenko, author of J] Chose Freedom, 


stalked into the Palais de Justice at Paris 
last week. 

The Russian official, who ran out on 
the Soviet purchasing commission at 
Washington in 1944, went to court to 
press a libel suit against Les Lettres Fran- 
caises. The French Communist literary 
weekly in an article in November 1947 
charged Kravchenko was a liar and too 
illiterate to have written the best seller 
which most critics agreed was a good job 
of writing. He filed suit for a million 
francs (about $3,200) and costs. 

On opening day Kravchenko faced a 
packed court in France’s biggest trial 
since Marshal Henri Philippe Petain was 
convicted of treason in 1945. In an hour- 
long diatribe against Joseph Stalin and 
his “barbaric regime,” Kravchenko de- 
manded the editors of the Communist 
weekly prove their charges. Retorted 
Claude Morgan, the magazine’s director: 
“We have a right to call a spade a spade.” 

Morgan produced defense witnesses 
from the upper echelons of French com- 
munism. Before the court took a weekend 
recess, they used the Palais de Justice as 
a forum to plug the party line. 

Reunion with the Boss. The de- 
fense promised to bring witnesses from 
Russia, including Gen. Leonid Rudenko, 
the hero of Stalingrad. As chief of the 
Soviet purchasing mission in the U.S. in 
1944, he was Kravchenko’s boss. Their 


meeting in court will be the first since 
Kravchenko stole away from Washington, 
renounced Stalin and went into hiding. 

Still to be heard were Kravchenko’s 
witnesses: Russian refugees brought to 
Paris from Displaced Persons Camps at, 
friends said, a cost of $40,000. 
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Kravchenko. $40,000 for witnesses. 
(SEE: Who Chose Freedom?) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Birth of a Nation 


Israel's first general election took 
place in orderly and efficient fashion 
on Jan. 25. It demonstrated, more im- 
pressively even than the victories of 
the Israeli army, that a new nation has 
come to stay. 

It is not yet, in the material sense, 
a powerful nation. The boundaries of 
Israel are not even settled; its indus- 
try is on a small scale; its agriculture 
is hampered by unfertile soil; the 
drain of heavy military expenses is 
seriously hampering economic devel- 
opment. Except for the money which 
has been poured into Israel by Ameri- 
can Jewry the prospects of the new 
state would be dubious. 

But history shows few parallels 
for the energetic yet methodized man- 
ner in which the Israeli people have 
grappled with their arduous prob- 
lems. It was only last May that the 
British evacuated Palestine. Since 
then, in face of many difficulties, a 
nation has been established. 


+ * 


The general election of Jan. 
25 came little more than eight months 
after the establishment of the provi- 
sional government, with David Ben- 
Gurion as prime minister, on May 16, 
1948. 

It is therefore significant that 
Mapai, the political party to which 
Ben-Gurion belongs, came out an easy 
first in the voting. It is also significant 
that nearly 90% of the eligible elec- 
torate voted, as compared with little 
over 50% in our own election. 

Evidently the Israeli people real- 
ize that representative government is 
not just a gift from the gods. Evi- 
dently, also, the provisional adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
has met with the approval of a large 
number of the governed. 


* fod o 


But the moderate Mapai Party 
does not control a clear majority of 
the 120 members of the Constituent 
Assembly elected on Jan. 25. 

The more radical Mapam Party, 
which is distinctly socialistic in out- 
look, made a good showing and so did 
the so-called “Religious Bloc.” This is 
a fusion party, dedicated to making 
Judaism the state religion of Israel. 
The Communists, on the other hand, 
emerge from the election as a small 
minority party, holding only four of 
the 120 seats in the Assembly. 

This newly-elected body is not a 
Congress. As its name indicates, the 
Constituent Assembly has been con- 
stituted for one specific purpose— 
which is to write the permanent con- 
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Israel’s leader. 


David Ben-Gurion. 


stitution of the Republic of Israel. So, 
if one seeks an American parallel, the 
new Constituent Assembly should be 
compared with our Constitutional 
Convention, which met in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, rather than with our 
present House of Representatives. 


¥ ¥ * 


When the Constituent Assembly 
of Israel assembles at Tel Aviv its 
proceedings will be watched with the 
ketnest interest, in every part of the 
world. For the constitution that must 
now be written promises to be differ- 
ent from that of any existing nation. 

There will be strong influences, 
from American Judaism, to pattern 
the constitution on that of the United 
States. But there will also be strong 
pressure to establish Judaism as the 
state religion of Israel, and with us the 
union of church and state is pro- 
hibited. 

A number of the Israeli leaders 
are Socialists and they will seek to 
give their government powers denied 
to the Federal authorities under our 
Constitution. Then, again, the Com- 
munist influence in Israel is consider- 
able, and will fight for a form of gov- 
ernment similar to that of Soviet 
Russia. 

It all goes to show that to estab- 
lish a republic is one sort of problem, 
and that successful operation may be 
just as difficult. We have been very 
fortunate in our Constitution. Whether 
Israel will be equally fortunate is now 
to be determined. 
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(Ce eK me : ge ae = Es om —— oo! 
TODAY'S BUSINESS CONDITIONS, with downward price trends and various industries 
returning to "normal," are no surprise to readers of this page's 
frequent reports indicating 1949 would be a year of readjustment. 
FEARS OF A CRASH like that of 1929 are utterly unfounded and should be dis- 
counted when laying business plans, according to Robert P. Boylan, 
chairman of the New York Stock Exchange Board of Governors. However, 
he cautions that fear itself may serve as a damper on economic growth. 
A BUSINESS UPTURN BY MIDYEAR also is a distinct possibility, says the Federal 
Reserve Board of Chicago, if companies continue to readjust line by 
line without panic. 


EARLY MONTHS OF THIS YEAR will show a seasonal letdown larger than those of 





recent years, but no sharp decline in retail sales is looked for. 
Customers seem to be responding eagerly everywhere to better quality 
merchandise——-when it is attractively priced. 


armament program makes itself felt in the employment market, first in 
aircraft and shipbuilding, then in other industries. 

SURVEYS show this will be a good year production-wise for the oil, steel, 
automotive and aviation industries, with gains also foreseen for 
construction and repair businesses, communications industries and 
farm machinery producers. 

A RELIABLE AXIOM says: The level of business activity, hence national prosper-— 
ity, depends on what industries spend for capital improvements. This 
makes five-year-—prospect survey results heartening-—-$55 billion will 
be invested in new plants and equipment and more than $14 billion of 
it this year, only about 5% less than last. 

THE U.S. ECONOMY, starved 20 years for new plants and equipment, is far from 
being in good shape today. Hence needs will take time to fill; no 
precipitous drop in industrial construction is to be expected. Like- 
lier is a gradual tapering off over the next five years. 

BIG, WASTEFUL SPENDING is the nation's greatest danger. State, local and Fed- 
eral outgo will amount to $66 billion the next fiscal year, a third 
of the national income. Many fear a few years more at this rate, 
possibly stepped up by unforeseen new demands for special welfare 
services, can precipitate the nation into bankruptcy. 

HARVARD'S HIGHLY RESPECTED ECONOMIST, Sumner Slichter, warns that tax increases 
recommended by President Truman this year could push the economy out 
of today's not-too-painful readjustment phase into a real recession 
which might be mild but might as easily be terrific. 

ON TAX RATES, Slichter says: Wait till 1950 to decide what changes the nation 
needs, limiting increases now to social security. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY seems on its way to a "normal" market based on replacements 
and growth. Steel users are crying for more but conserving invento-— 
ries already on hand and closely checking new orders so as not to be 
caught with big supplies if a slump materializes later this year. 

UNDER STRONG GOVERNMENT PRESSURE steel companies this year will add 2 million 
tons capacity to the 15 million tons added in the last 10 years. 

U.S. STEEL BOARD CHAIRMAN, Irving S. Olds, cautions the industry to keep a 
sharp lookout for an opening gun in a long range program for Govern- 
ment entry into private business. His warning was based on President 
Truman's message to Congress asking authority to lend $15 billion for 
Federal construction of steel facilities if Government officials de- 
cide capacity is inadequate. 

WESTERN RAILROAD MANAGERS feel that, if the trend for the Government to get 
into private business continues, their turn will come next in the form 
of a proposal for the U.S. to buy and run American roads. Their as- 
sociation is considering an on-the-spot study of British railway oper- 
ation under government ownership for ammunition to combat the trend. 

U.S. WOOL BUYERS have been virtually squeezed out of the Australian market by 
mysterious competitors with gold to offer in payment. They think 
Russian buyers for factories behind the Iron Curtain are responsible. 
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Groove Your Order 


Last week “Red” (L. D.) Kilgore of 
Kilgore & Hurd, a Detroit men’s wear 
store, carefully dressed his show win- 
dows, numbering and price-tagging each 
item. Then he installed a street-front 
gadget with a slot for quarters. 

For his 25¢, a customer could talk 
into a mike, giving his name, address and 
the items he wanted. A tape recorder 
took down the order. The quarter is re- 
turned with delivery of purchases. 

The device attracted shoppers and re- 
porters. Kilgore said he believed night 
orders would pick up fast as he masters 
the art of “keying” his display to the re- 
quirements of the new sales technique. 


Price Relief in Sight 


U.S. housewives had heard rumors 
of food price drops before. So last week, 
when new ones cropped up, they did not 
get excited. 

But this time there was a little more 
to it. Wholesale food prices had actually 
tumbled to the lowest level since price 
controls ended. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced that for the third 
consecutive month its retail price index 
was continuing down. 

Dun & Bradstreet gave the trend a 
concrete illustration. On July 13, 1948, 
D & B added up the wholesale price of a 
pound of 31 commodities—among them 
flour, beef, ham, butter, lard, coffee, milk, 
beans, eggs, rice, prunes and lamb. The 
result—$7.36. On Jan. 25 it totted up 
prices for the same commodities again. 
The bill had gone down to $5.91. (When 
food price controls were ditched, this 
index figure had stood at $5.40.) 
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Prices housewives were paying for a 
basket of groceries still did not reflect 
such substantial declines. The reason was 
explained by Commerce Department’s 
food division: Grocers have bigger ideas 
today about what they are entitled to as a 
“reasonable” profit. Also, goods they are 
selling now they may have bought months 
ago, at the higher wholesale prices which 
prevailed before the break. This accounts 
for the “lag” housewives encounter. But 
retail prices are sure to adjust further if 
the wholesale trend stays down or goes 
lower. 

Easing. Even from housewives’ view- 
point, however, there was a perceptible 
if not spectacular drop. Seven staple 
foods in 13 cities had dropped an aver- 
age of 9.7% in the last year. 

In these sample cities, women were 
paying an average of 24% less for cot- 
ton house dresses and 15% less for 
nylons. Men’s shirts were down 7%, al- 
though men’s and women’s shoes cost 
about the same as last year. In New York 
mink coats were down 50%. And the 
ghost of a noted statesman heaved a sigh 
of relief over the trend of the national 
economy—the five-cent cigar had reap- 
peared. 


G.M. in High Gear 


When 18-year-old Charlie Wilson 
was graduated from Pittsburgh’s Car- 
negie Tech, after galloping through a 
four-year engineering course in three 
years, he landed in the middle of a boom. 
Jobs were going begging at 18¢ an hour 
at Westinghouse Electri¢ Corp. 

Having no automobile, he climbed on 
a street car. Beside him sat a garrulous 
old gentleman, who promptly opened up. 

“Young fellow,” said the oldster, 
“if you’ve got any debts now’s the time 
to pay them off. You see, when times are 
good dollars are cheap. They’re easier to 
get, though you get less for them, and 
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Stage struck. New models on revolving stage fascinated them. (SEE: G.M. in High) 
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most folks go head over heels in debt. 
When hard times come again they have to 
pay off their debts in dollars that are 
worth more and are harder to get.” 

Charlie Was Impressed. He 
thanked his counsellor before going on to 
Westinghouse to land his job. 

Four years after graduation, his con- 
fidence was higher than ever. As evi- 
dence—he had married, on $80 a month, 
a young woman named Jessie Ann Curtis. 
Significantly, he also had designed a suc- 
cessful auto-starting motor for his em- 
ployer. During his work on this, he be- 
came fascinated by the “romance” of 
auto-making. Right after World War I 
he joined a General Motors subsidiary— 
Remy Electric Co.—and soon became 
general manager. Within nine years he 
was vice presidént of G.M. And in 1941 
he took over the No. 1 spot. 

In the intervening years white-haired, 
soft-voiced Charles Erwin Wilson has 
seen boom times and depressions come 
and go, but he has never forgotten the 
financial policy laid down by his street 
car adviser. 

Last fortnight, during a press inter- 
view at the glamorous, million-dollar, 
Waldorf-Astoria showing of G.M.’s 1949 
models, Wilson was asked by a reporter 
what he thought of Regulation W. This 
Federal Reserve Board rule requires 
credit-plan auto buyers to pay one third 
down and the balance in 18 months. Some 
auto makers had complained it was cut- 
ting down their sales, demanded that the 
rule be relaxed. But Wilson said he could 
see no reason to worry. He was more 
concerned about what might happen if 
too many people found themselves head 
over heels in debt. He told the reporter 
what his streetcar sage had said, and 
added: “I thought it was good advice 
then, and I still think so. Some of us at 
G.M. feei Regulation W may be a good 
thing to keep credit from going too high.” 

Output Up. But obviously G.M.— 
like the other members of the Big Three, 
Ford and Chrysler—has no reason to fear 
Regulation W will keep it from selling 
all the cars it can produce this year. The 
Waldorf-Astoria show was drawing 60,000 
people a day, without lapsing interest. 
G.M.’s five divisions—Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac—all have 
spent millions on re-tooling and re-styl- 
ing. This week dealers offered all the 
new lines with their numerous changes 
and innovations. And G.M. is fast mov- 
ing into peak production which it expects 
to reach in February or March—a daily 
output from U.S. and Canadian assembly 
lines of 12,500 units as against a peak 
daily production of 9,000 in 1948. 

Hottest new G.M. number was Chev- 
rolet, re-styled at a cost of $50 million 
after three years’ work and a million 
miles of research testing. Seats were 
wider (60 inches in front, 584 inches in 
the rear), the glass area was increased 
by 30%, the windshield curved. The rear 
seat was placed forward of the rear axle 
for more riding comfort. Over all, the 
car was lower and bigger, with new body 
lines, fabrics, trim and appointments. 

All other G.M. lines already have 
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automatic transmissions as standard or 
optional equipment. A test Chevrolet 
with a new automatic transmission of its 
own (based on the Buick “torque” sys- 
tem) has completed several Coast-to- 
Coast trips and now is undergoing fur- 
ther tests in hilly sections of San Fran- 
cisco. No date for its introduction has 
been announced, but it may come before 
1950. 

With or without automatic transmis- 
sion, says G.M. engineer W. J. Davidson, 
Chevrolet is top value by the pound—40¢, 
about half the price of butter and less 
than half the price of steak. Its f.o.b. 
price range is $1,360 to $1,878. 

“C. E.” Predicts. Most sensational 
feature in all G.M.’s new offerings were 
their velvety, high-compression engines. 
The V-8 “Rocket” in the “Futuramic 98” 
series Oldsmobile has a compression ratio 
of 7.25-to-l, puts out 135-h.p. more eas- 
ily and with less gas expenditure than 
the old 115-h.p. motor. 

Cadillac’s 160-h.p. V-8 engine is 
G.M.’s highest-powered motor. With com- 
pression a little higher than Oldsmobile’s, 
it gives 15% better mileage than the old 
Cadillac engine—14 miles to the gallon. 

For the industry as a whole, Wilson 
offered two predictions: (1) 6 million 
cars and trucks will be produced this 
year, nearly a half million more than 
last and (2) the shift from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market will not take place for 
another year at least. 

G.M. researchers have made a study 
of the whole U.S. population on a per 
capita income basis. This may result in 
changes in the number of cars appor- 
tioned to some areas. Possibly 200,000 


European 


Smallest Camera? The wife of a 
German inventor, Dr. R. Steineck, 
a photographic firm employe, com- 
plained that her camera was too 
large and presto! Steineck pro- 
duced this miniature camera. Here 
a user is shown looking through the 
viewer and ready for a snapshot. 
About the size of a wrist watch, the 
camera carries a film of eight ex- 
posures. It is ready now for market- 
ing in Germany, later may be ex- 
ported. 
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Austin Kiplinger. 
mind. (SEE: Second Look) 
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more cars this year may go to buyers in 
the Midwest where per capita income is 
high, owing to high farm produce prices. 

G.M.’s lavish expenditure for its 
“Forty-niners” is typical of the industry 
as a whole, including Chrysler, Ford, 
Studebaker, Kaiser-Fraser, Nash and oth- 
ers. The total bill for the switch-over, 
now about completed, amounts to $400 
million—to be paid mostly out of post- 
war profits. Before the war the same 
changes would have cost about $150 mil- 
lion. In consequence of the big outlay, 
auto buyers can expect few, if any, im- 
portant model changes in the next two or 
three years. 


Second Look at NAM 


An amiable, blond, blue-eyed ex- 
Navy flier named Austin Kiplinger had a 
job editing his father’s magazine (Kip- 
linger’s: circulation, 50,000). It was a 
good job, but by this year he’d had 
enough of it, and decided to try his own 
wings. 

Taking off from Washington, D.C., 
he landed non-stop in Chicago as editor 
of a column of business comment, “The 
Round Table,” on the front page of The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Last fortnight he discovered that a 
father’s shadow is not the only hazard a 
fledgling editor has to fear. Opinion- 
writing attracts critics, which can be 
worse. Kiplinger’s critics were Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, board chairman of Indiana 
Standard Oil, and Fred Maytag II, presi- 
dent of the Maytag Co. in Newton, Iowa. 
They objected to his report that at its an- 
nual meeting two months ago in New 
York the National Association of Manu- 
facturers took a “negative approach” to 
problems discussed. 

Re-Take. Some columnists might 
have started assembling selected data to 
prove themselves right and their critics 
off the beam. Not Kiplinger. After recon- 
sidering the whole spread of resolutions 
passed at the NAM meeting he came to a 
new conclusion: the NAM’s approach was 


“decidedly positive.” In a second article 
he made handsome amends. Among 
NAM’s Constructive activities now in full 
swing for their second or third year 
Kiplinger found these: 

e e The Industry Leaders’ Program, 
a series of two-day discussion sessions in 
all parts of the country on such things 
as inflation, wages, prices, profits, taxes. 
Designed to help businessmen get their 
views into logical, convincing shape for 
audiences, the programs are conducted 
by NAM’s travelling team of coaches, an 
economist and a public speech adviser. 

e @e Employment Stabilization Clin- 
ics, 35-member groups formed in differ- 
ent cities to help work out—with the aid 
of economists and NAM headquarters— 
methods of scheduling production to re- 
duce both unit costs and labor turnover. 

e e Conferences on Education and 
Industry, Church and Industry, Home and 
Industry, Farm and Industry—all de- 
signed to bring local industrialists and 
other community leaders together for 
panel discussions of the town meeting 
type. 

The unions, Kiplinger concluded, 
discovered long ago that the way to win 
friends is to meet people in small groups, 
face to face. “It is heartening,” he said, 
“to see industry doing likewise.” 


Snack While You Shop 


Brooklynites claim credit for start- 
ing Mah Jong, tree-top sitting and going 
hatless. Last week the much publicized 
borough came up with another novelty. 

Jack Kleinman, who runs the huge 
Fort Greene Retail Meat Market in 
Brooklyn (it holds 5,000 at one time) 
hung out a sign which said: Free sand- 
wiches, cake and coffee for shoppers— 
and no beer-buying requirement, either. 

He served more than 1,000 lunches 
the first day. About half went to shop- 
pers; the rest to people who simply like 
free lunches. 

“For why not?” Kleinman queried. 
“Shoppers will help pay for what non- 
shoppers eat. And you betchu me my bot- 
tom dollar we’ll keep them lunches going, 
so long as there’s a $1 bill in the till.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE MONEY! 


Much against our will, stead- 
ily increasing costs of paper, 
printing and wages are forcing us 
to raise the subscription price of 
PATHFINDER. 

The new rate will be $2.50 
per year. However, you can save 
money by acting NOW—before 
the price goes up. New or renewal 
subscriptions sent promptly will 
be accepted at the present low 
rates: 2 years for $3 or 4 years 
for only $5. 

Mail your order TODAY to: 
Dept. 3, PATHFINDER, Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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That’s why it pays to use 
only Havoline Motor Oil 


Havoline’s exclusive lubricant formula 
flushes away costly carbon and sludge — 
cleans your engine as it lubricates. A 
clean engine delivers more power, more 
gas-miles, lower upkeep costs. Havoline 
fights corrosion, too — another enemy 

of engine power and life. It is distilled to 
eliminate harmful impurities. Get some 
Havoline today from your Texaco Dealer 
— the best friend your car ever had. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
| HAVOLINE TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
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TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station, bia 
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Tigers’ Hope 


Could anything save China from com- 
plete domination by Communist armies? 
In the papers and in the State Depart- 
ment the answer was an almost unvary- 
ing “no.” But, to 4,000 Americans seek- 
ing Government permission to make Asia 
resound again with the Flying Tigers’ 
roar, the answer is still “yes.” 

The men, most of them veterans of 
the famous Flying Tiger volunteers who 
smashed the Jap invasion of China before 
America entered World War II, already 
have signed up to fight for the weaken- 
ing government of non-Communist China. 

Waiting for them, at Takao on the 
coastal island of Formosa, is a_ well 
equipped airbase. Gasoline and other 
supply lines already exist. 

Planes the volunteers would need are 
now pegged down at military surplus 
depots in Japan, the Philippines and on 
Okinawa. Money for the first movement 
of the volunteers, if they get passport 
permission, is also available. 

Skeptics have shrugged off the idea 
as too costly. Is it? Planes sought are 
100 A-26 attack bombers, 30 B-25 me- 
dium bombers, 30 Cub-type liaison planes 
and 16 troop-carrying DC-3’s. The num- 
ber of volunteers thought necessary to 
help turn the tide of battle: 1,500. 

Today the would-be volunteers are 
scattered across the country; in shops, 
factories, farms, offices, laboratories, uni- 
versities and armed forces. 

Crouched. Co-ordinating their ac- 
tivities is the 14th Air Force Association. 
This is a civilian group comprised of men 
who fought with the 14th in China when 
it absorbed the Flying Tigers after Pearl 
Harbor. A 55-year-old war-pilot and ad- 
vertising executive, William Arther of 
Pittsburgh, is in charge. According to 
Arther: “If the Government would back 
us, give us passports, permission to buy 
planes and munitions and go ahead with 
its pledges of support to China, we could 
have pilots on their way to China in a 
day.” 

Money to start the volunteer move- 
ment is already in hand. All Arther says 
about its source: “There are people who 
really believe in keeping China free.” 
Apparently people of this belief are not 
all in the U.S., either. From Canada, on 
Nov. 16-17, 30 Mosquito fighter-bombers 
were sent to China. 

Exact estimates of how many dollars 
the U.S. Government would be asked to 
provide eventually for China’s support of 
the volunteer air force are on their way 
to the State Department now. From a 
past lesson in China, however, best 
guesses are that the sum will be minute 
compared to the staggering costs State 
Department experts have quoted to ex- 
plain their “get out of China” arguments. 
During the Japanese war the Flying 
Tigers halted the invaders, began pushing 
them back with 250 volunteers and $8 
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million—the exact amount, for compari- 
son, grossed by the film, Duel in the Sun. 

Last week, at a dinner in Washing- 
ton’s Carlton Hotel 11 influential Sena- 
tors and 15 Representatives listened to 
the volunteer plans, agreed with them and 
indicated they would aid. 

Predictions. William Christian 
Bullitt, remembered as the first U.S. am- 
bassador to the USSR, more recently sent 
to China to watch Economic Cooperation 
Administration work, already had testi- 
fied to Congress that a volunteer air 
force could save that country. 

To the State Department view that 
U.S. support of such a force would in- 
volve risking war with Russia, he replied, 
“nonsense ... absolute nonsense. Russia 
couldn’t supply the Chinese Communists 
with any more arms or planes.” 

One of China’s leading airmen, Lt. 
Col. Lin Wen-K’wei of the U.N. Military 
Staff Committee, supported that view: 
“Russia will eagerly spend the lives of 
Chinese to fight her battle . . . but will 
not sacrifice Russian equipment.” 

Reports from the Chinese battlefield 
itself had something to add. The arms of 
the Chinese Communists are from Rus- 
sian-captured Japanese arsenals. China’s 
Communist air force is estimated at about 
500 planes; mostly Japanese and scarcely 
ever risked in battle. 

The State Department, however, 
seemed firmly opposed to intervention in 
China. (On page 22, Wanted: One For- 
eign Policy, the State Department’s most 


Red Guns, Chinese Target. Near 
the Russian controlled port of Dairen, 
northern China, on March 8, 1948, an 
unarmed Chinese transport flown by 
an ex-Marine from Hilmar, Cal., was 
attacked by two fighter planes bear- 
ing insignia of the Soviet Air Force. 
This picture, unpublicized in America, 


forceful reasons are stated clearly.) 

One thing that might jolt that hands- 
off policy would be publication of the 
long-suppressed Wedemeyer Report on 
China. Last week Americans could read 
the next best thing. One of Lt. Gen. Al- 
bert Wedemeyer’s closest friends, the 
leader of the Flying Tigers and the 14th 
Air Force, had published his story. 

In the foreword to his book (Way of 
a Fighter, Putnam’s, New York: $4.50) 
Gen. Claire Lee Chennault blasts away 
at the State Department stand, backs up 
his conclusions in 361 pages of skilled 
retelling of his China adventures. 

And, to the chagrin of many desk- 
bound experts, Chennault is still work- 
ing in China; operating an airlift that 
criss-crosses China to supply her Com- 
munist-slashed cities (see box). ~ 

Fighter’s Fear. According to Chen- 
nault’s angry foreword: 

“A complete Communist victory in 
China will channelize the undercurrents 
of native unrest already swirling through 
[Asia] into another rising tide of Com- 
munist victories . . .[Russia would have 
secured] its most vulnerable flank . . 
the stage will be set for the unannounced 
explosion of World War III. ... We face 
essentially the same choice that Britain 
faced in 1938 in Munich. . . .” 

And on farms, in offices and in their 
homes the Flying Tigers’ new brood was 
ready to make the choice—if Washington 
felt it wise to do a policy about-face and 
say “go ahead.” 


was taken through the transport’s 
cockpit window as a Russian plane 
completed a machine gunning pass. 
Pilot Lawrence Buol wasn’t hit nor 
was his plane forced down. Ironically, 
the attacking planes were easily iden- 
tified as F-63’s built in Buffalo, N-Y., 
and lend-leased to Russia. 
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‘+ ‘New Zenith Twin Cobra Tone Arms 








...one ‘Cobra’ for Long-Playing Records ... another for regular records 


a the new Zenith* “Twin 
Cobra”—you can enjoy the new long- 
playing records, too, at their glorious 
best . . . 45 minutes of high-fidelity re- 
corded entertainment on a single disk! 
Remember, too, that Zenith alone gives 
you the enjoyment of genuine Zenith- 
Armstrong FM. These famous Zenith 
triumphs in tone can never successfully 
be imitated, because they are the direct 


results of Zenith’s more than 30 years of 


The Zenith “Twin Cobra” 

record player is available in ten 
beautiful console models. New Zenith 
Regent, shown above, is richly 
finished in mahogany veneers. Has 
“Twin Cobra” Tone Arms, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, genuine 
Zenith-Armstrong FM, Standard 
Broadcast radio, Radiorgan 

Tone Control, built-in Wavemagnet. 


COPR. 1949, ZENITH RADIO CORP. *® 
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“know-how” in radionics* exclusively. 
There is no substitute for the skill and 
experience that go into every Zenith 
radio. 

Naturally, Zenith welcomes—seeks— 
challenges comparison! Your Zenith 
dealer invites you to drop in soon and 
compare Zenith side-by-side with other 


makes. See and hear for yourself why no 


other radio—at any price—can compare 
with a Zenith! 
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The Famous Cobra* Tone Arm—New 
Way to Play Records! Invented and per- 
fected by Zenith . . . reveals tone beauty 
never heard before, kee ps records sounding 
like new for over 2,000 plays by octal 
test! “Twin Cobra” for long-playing rec- 
ords, too, now available in ten beautiful 
Zenith consoles. 


Genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM —With 
FM aerial built in—just plug in and play! 
Gives glorious new radio fidelity —static- 
free—with quality and sharp tuning not 
possible with imitation FM sets. 


PLUS Radiorgan* Tone Control—makes 
you master of 64 different tone blendings 
and shadings; Wavemagnet*—the most 
efficient built-in aerial ever known. 


Over 30 Years of *‘Know-How"” 
in Radionics Exclusively . 

Also Makers of America’s 
Finest Hearing Aids 





THE ROYALTY OF RADIO* 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Science 


Light Twister 


Westinghouse engineers in Pitts- 
burgh are scratching their heads over a 
plastic oddity they enjoyed inventing, but 
don’t know what to do with. 

The gadget, by-product of work on a 
plastic insulator for radar units, is a flex- 
ible “light pipe.” Bent, twisted, rolled 
up like a garden hose or tied into knots, 
it still conducts light with only 10% loss 
of energy. A beam shot through six feet 
of it emerges with several times more in- 
tensity than a flashlight beam travelling 
the same distance through air. 

Ruefully, Westinghouse admits that 
it doesn’t know what anybody would use 
it for, hopes to hear from a contortionist 
who wants to look between his shoulder- 
blades in the dark. 


Master-Mixer Waring 


Frederic Malcolm Waring is a ki- 
netic perfectionist who, after failing to 
make his college glee club, went on to 
become leader of one of the most suc- 
cessful bands in the U.S.—Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. 

Between his passions (dance music 
and choral singing) and his hobby (golf) 
Waring has used up enough energy in the 
last 30 years to deplete the average man. 
But, strictly as a side-issue to his musical 
career, Waring has put many U.S. doc- 
tors, scientists and technicians in his debt 
through his marketing of the “Waring 
Blendor.” 

In the early 1930s, Waring obtained 
a license to make and market under his 
own name a mechanical mixer invented 
by the late Frederick Osiuf of Florida. 
In this modification of a cocktail shaker, 
drinks are mixed by electrically driven 
blades. The shiny gadget entertained 
Waring’s friends so much that he decided 
it might have commercial possibilities. 

Crime & Fishfood. Actually, 
Waring had no idea how big they were. 
He was thinking of amateur bartenders 
as his only potential customers. But sci- 
entists, who often have to make super- 
fine emulsions, found that nothing did the 
job as fast and smooth as a Blendor. 

Doctors discovered it was just the 
thing for mixing barium meals for gastro- 
intestinal X-ray studies; it not only did 
the job fast, but kept the barium in sus- 
pension longer than other methods. 

The St. Louis police department got 
a Waring Blendor for its crime-detection 
laboratory, uses it to liquefy brains and 
livers in complicated autopsy cases. The 
3ronx Zoo prepares food for tempera- 
mental fish with the instrument. 

Pictures of Genes. Last month two 
epochal discoveries were reported in the 
field of genetics: the first photographs 
ever taken of genes, and the identifica- 
tion of a chemical constituent of genes 
called desoxyribonucleic acid. Use of the 
Waring Blendor to mix gene-bearing 
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Acme 
Bender. Any uses for a flexible flash- 
light? (SEE: Light Twister) 


chromosomes with other substances was 
an essential step in both discoveries. 

The Blendor is now made by a Sci- 
entific laboratory to which Waring sold 
out in 1942. Though expensive ($34.95), 
it was bought last year by 100,000 house- 
wives for varied kitchen uses. Another 
20,000 were sold to medical and scientific 
laboratories by a separate distribution 
concern in Chicago. Blendors designed 
for laboratory use come equipped with 
special containers. They can be adapted 
for any kind of work from oil sampling 
to vitamin assays. 


Atomgrad, USSR 


Most of the where-and-when specu- 
lation about Russia and the A-bomb has 
been gossip and guesswork, since no for- 
eigners are taken into the confidence of 
Lavrenti Beria, deputy premier and secret 
police chief, who is understood to be in 





Sovfoto 
Atom chief Beria. The raw materials 
are available. (SEE: Atomgrad) 


charge of the USSR atomic program. But 
last fortnight, Science, organ of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, had something more solid. 

D. B. Shimkin of Harvard’s Russian 
research center decided that there was 
one plausible clue to what the Soviet 
Union might be doing with their uranium 
deposits, and where. Surprisingly, “a 
fair amount of authentic information” on 
this subject can be found in publications 
available in the U.S. (The Russians re- 
ported on their hunt for uranium in the 
pre-war days when it was valuable mainly 
as an ingredient for glazes and paints. ) 

On the basis of these reports, large- 
ly by geologists and mineral experts, 
Shimkin concludes that the Russians do 
not have any deposits known to be as rich 
as those available to the U.S. in Canada 
and the Belgian Congo. But it has quite 
enough to work on, some of them in 
Siberia and in the Ukraine. 

Uzbek Project. The largest de- 
posits are in remote central Asia, until 
recently inhabited chiefly by nomadic 
tribesmen. It is now called the Uzbek 
Soviet Republic. Shimkin, without say- 
ing so specifically, indicates that Deputy 
Premier Beria may be transforming a 
primitive desert into that most modern of 
communities, an atomic power site. 

This hint is contained in the informa- 
tion that the uranium deposits are found 
only 250 miles from the big Uzbek hydro- 
electric development in Tashkent, which 
produced 882 million kilowatt hours of 
energy in 1943. 

Uzbek is also one of the few Soviet 
central Asiatic regions believed to have 
sufficient supplies of labor, adequate 
transportation and fair climatic condi- 
tions. Its remoteness from the West 
would seem to be the final requisite for 
the site of a Russian atomic center. 


Hot Pavement 


The snowstorms which punished the 
Midwest last month were a boon to the 
Michigan highway department, which has 
been waiting a chance to test its trial 
section of “warm highway.” 

The test-stretch is a 500-foot strip of 
Eight Mile Road between Livernois and 
Wyoming Avenues near Detroit. In it the 
department has embedded wire mesh, 18 
inches wide, which conducts electricity. 
The hope was to demonstrate an inexpen- 
sive method of keeping dangerous 
stretches of highway clear of snow and 
ice. 

Skidless. Judging by results after 
the last big snowfall, the system works. 
While the ground nearby was buried un- 
der 2% inches of snow, and the rest of 
the road was slippery with slush and ice 
patches, the electrically-heated test strip 
melted the snow as fast as it fell. 

The wire-mesh method may prove 
particularly valuable on sloping ramps at 
intersections, and is cheaper than hiring 
trucks and crews to clear away snow. It 
might even be worth-while for house- 
owners: Clearing a driveway by electric 
wire-mesh costs 17¢ per hour, only 10¢ 
an hour for the average sidewalk. 
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You keep your coal or wood 

| fire in the usual manner for 
kitchen comfort, with a stan- 
dard Monarch firebox. 
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4, tts teu... 
COAL-WOOD BAKING with 


COAL-WOOD FIRE 





Model NECI9P 
Model NECIOP . 





HIS amazing, exclusive Monarch “Duo-Oven” 

Range opens new pages in your cook book. 
Out of your kitchen will come new dishes . . . new 
baking triumphs for your family to enjoy — and 
praise. If your recipe calls for 425° — your oven 
is held at exactly 425° — or whatever temperature 
you require. No longer need you watch your oven 
like a hawk. No more prodding the fire ... no 
more worry about failures. Your controlled oven 
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|| MONARCH 
HEATERS 


Your Monarch-Par- 
amount dealer will 
be glad to show you 
how Monarch COAL- 
WOOD Heaters and 
Monarch OIL Heat- 
ers save fuel and 
maintain comfort- 
able temperatures. 


SINCE 1896 
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Yrarcty DUO-OVEN RANGE 


- Coal-Wood-Electric 4 =r, TH 
- Coal-Wood-Gas —= 


cnarely 


THREE GENERATIONS OF COOKING 








DUO-OVEN CONTROL 


. The Monarch ‘Duo-Oven”’ 

Ka Range is available in a Coal- 
. Wood-ELECTRIC model (be-. 

“s low) and also in a GAS model 


res matic temperature confrol. 


ELECTRIC BROILER 


With the Coal-Wood-ELEC- 
TRIC mode! you also have 
the pleasure and convenience 
of fast electric broiling heat. 


| 


gives you controlled results. You set the dial and 
forget it! You’re mentally free to do other things— 
with your automatic temperature control reliably in 
charge! And, in addition to this exclusive “duo-oven”, 
you get Monarch quality throughout — the quality 
that has been America’s favorite for 3 generations. 
See your Monarch dealer. Ask him to show you 
this ‘““Duo-Oven” range which is made by Monarch, 
and Monarch only. Mail coupon for free literature. 


MONARCH MALLEABLE RANGE COMPANY 
4029 Loke St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Please send me literature describing the 
Monarch “‘Duo-Oven” Combination Range. 


PROGRESS 
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Religion 


Pocket Piety 


Businessman Carl Duning of Rich- 
mond, Ind., felt there was something miss- 
ing from the valuables most men carry 
in their wallets. Not that he had any- 
thing against money or drivers’ licenses. 
But, as a good Lutheran, he felt “Christ 
is our most treasured possession.” To do 
something about it he offered wallet-size 
copies of a painting of Christ to anyone 
interested. Result: Distribution of 70,000 
copies so far, only 10,000 of which went 
to Richmondites. 


Pastor in Politics 


Into Minneapolis’ grimy, brown- 
stone City Hall this week walked a tall, 
31-year-old Lutheran minister. He wanted 
some official papers recorded, which was 
not unusual. Normally the documents 
brought in were marriage licenses or sim- 
ilar churchly notices. 

This time, however, the Rev. John 
Groh Simmons was stating his intention 
of running for mayor of the city. His 
chances of winning the June election were 
rated almost a sure thing. Minneapolis’ 
ex-mayor, now Senator, Hubert Hum- 
phrey was backing him. Labor and busi- 
ness were behind him. Even the Repub- 
lican Party seemed reconciled to the next 
mayor’s being Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party candidate Rev. J. G. Simmons. 

There was more to the Simmons 
story than a simple trek from pulpit to 
politics. From now on, clergymen every- 
where could look to the political career 
of Pastor Simmons as an example of 
how far the teachings of Christ can be 
taken from the shelter of a sanctuary. 

Citizen Simmons. “Reverend 
John” officially would resign from the 
pastor’s part of the sanctuary next week. 
To the congregation of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, their minister for the last 
six years explained: “I am not making 
the campaign as a pastor. I am making 
it on the same basis as any other private 
citizen ... [but] I feel I can carry out 
the basic principles of Christianity in the 
mayor’s office along the same lines I did 
as a pastor.” 

As a pastor he had carried out these 
basic principles—as he saw them—with- 
out compromise. One of his first moves 
at St. Mark’s was to offer a clear wel- 
come to the Negro, Mexican, Jewish’and 
Catholic minority settlements that circle 
the church. He wasn’t out for converts, 
he just wanted everyone to know that 
the church and its pastor felt a Christian 
duty to the whole community—bar none, 
and with nothing expected in return. St. 
Mark’s congregation of 250 grumbled a 
bit (“Why doesn’t he stick to preach- 
ing?”) but he went ahead, won them over 
—and got 750 new members. 

In every city activity where a pas- 
tor’s good offices could serve a purpose, 
John Simmons showed up. Last year, for 
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instance, he settled a phone strike, and 
although he did not go out of his way to 
please the strikers, had to add some extra 
chairs during his next Sunday services 
—for phone workers. 

Vs. the Reds. By last week there 
was scarcely a person in Minneapolis who 
was not familiar with the sight of St. 
Mark’s pastor, galoshes unbuckled, slosh- 
ing through snow or mud to start a new 
Sunday School class, help a needy family, 
counsel someone in trouble or look in 
on political or labor meetings. Minne- 
apolis Communists have singled him out 
for special hate. One reason is that he 
has outworked them in one of their own 
specialities—eeaseless attention to detail, 
sleepless devotion to an idea. 

Politically, Pastor-candidate Sim- 
mons has made himself clear on that 
idea. Speaking in a boyish rush of words, 
he has told unions that they are doing 
their job only so long as they operate 
democratically and resist temptations to 
become arbitrary spokesmen for silent 
members. Munching a candy bar, hat 
tilted, he has stopped in many a store 
to tell businessmen why and how Gov- 
ernment should take a hand in the na- 
tion’s economy when the welfare of mil- 
lions, not the profit of a few, is at stake. 

His politics and his religion came 
naturally, and together. Main influences 
on his childhood, in Mountain Grove, 
Mo., were two men—his father, a railroad 
laborer and an active unionist, and his 
mother’s father, a Lutheran minister. 
Grandfather Groh’s diaries still are an 
important part of grandson John’s library. 

Early Start. During his first year 
at Drake University, 18-year-old John 
Simmons handled the successful cam- 
paign of a candidate for Congress and 
got the name of his new home town, 
Valley Junction, changed to West Des 
Moines. That same year he decided to 





stop his law studies and enter the minis- 
try, where belief in Christian ethics could 
be put to uncompromised use. 

When he was ordained in 1942, after 
studies at Northwestern Lutheran Sem- 
inary in Minneapolis, he took a good look 
at the town. He decided he liked it and 
settled down there with the girl he’d met 
and married while they were both doing 
church work at Drake. Today the Sim- 
mons family is larger by two: a 414-year- 
old boy and a 24-year-old girl. 

To many a Minneapolis voter this 
kind of background is a good deal more 
attractive than the usual political groom- 
ing. And to the likeliest next mayor of 
Minneapolis, there is no question at all 
that Christianity has as much right to be 
in the City Hall as in the pulpit. 


Not Welcome 


Is the measure of true religion a 
man’s faith, or his actions? The ques- 
tion split Christianity for centuries. Last 
week it was being raised again—in the 
public press. 

Participation of a Unitarian clergy- 
man in interdenominational vesper serv- 
ices for New York school children 
prompted 82-year-old, retired Episcopal 
Bishop William Manning to ask: “Is it 
consistent for one who represents definite 
denial* of [the Christian] creed to take 
official part in a service which is based 
wholly upon belief in it?” 

The Unitarian, the Rev. Laurence 
Neale, answered: “In a world which 
needs so much to find unity . .. it is a 
pity to introduce dogma about Jesus when 
what is needed is adherence to His 
spirit.” The question still stood. 


*Referring to the Unitarian belief in Christ 
as a single person, not part of a divine trinity, and 
Unitarianism’s stand that far more important than 
belief in a Biblical God and Heaven is the ethical 
conduct of a person’s life. 


Sifford Stuaio 


Rev. Mr. Mayor? To John Simmons, a desk could be a lectern. (SEE: Politics) 
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How a Plow kept the Village Fed 


... With a hand from an “Unseen Friend” 


It was a real, old-fashioned blizzard. 


Gone were the highways. Cars were 
snowed under like igloos. Food trucks 
were stalled on the highways. Even young 
Gary Weaver found it “tough sledding” 
to the village store. 


Then, far down at the turn of the road, 
a geyser of white shoots in the air. It’s the 
county’s giant new “snow eater”... gob- 
bling in the snow... and blowing it out 
again, over onto the empty fields. 


And close behind, on the magic carpet 
of road unrolling from the “plow”, come 
the trucks...carrying food... milk... mail. 


As one of the local officials said a few 
days later ...“That snow plow sure was 
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a friend in need.” 


And Nickel is the “Unseen Friend” 
that helped keep the plow on the job. 
For Nickel alloys plus good design make 
gears and shafts and other important parts 
extra strong...tough...corrosion-resistant. 
This assures husky construction, yet keeps 
over-all weight down. It means you can 
count on this equipment to plow through 
the deepest drifts and not to break down 
in emergencies. 


Of course, you don’t actually see the 
Nickel because it’s combined with other 
metals... just as there is unseen Nickel 
in Monel water heater tanks, Stainless 
Steel trains, and scores of other things 
that serve folks every day. 





That’s why Nickel is called “Your 


Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel” 


The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to mod- 
ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet. For 
your FREE copy, address 
Dept. 79. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


. mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 
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Sid Alpert 
Mr. Bones. He just can’t help himself. 
(SEE: BAA’s Best) 


BAA’s Best 

Last week the Washington Capitols 
were, as usual, the hottest club in the 
Basketball Association of America, the 
pro game’s big, 12-city major league. 

They were not only burning up the 
BAA’s eastern division, where they had 
lost but four games, but were setting the 
pace for the entire circuit with 30 wins 
and only 10 losses to date. 

Empty House. And last week, as 
usual, the Caps were the mystery team of 
organized basketball. Though they drew 
record crowds on the road, they had been 
playing virtually without patronage in 
their home town. And, without individual 
stars like Minneapolis’ George Mikan, 
and Philadelphia’s Joe Fulks, they had 
run up a total of 3,207 points to 3,043 
for their opponents, averaging more than 
80 points a game. They looked like a 
sure bet for BAA eastern division winner 
and at least an even choice for the BAA’s 
1948-49 championship. 

To sports and television fans, the 
Caps are something to behold, principally 
because of the color supplied by a 
gangling, six-foot-six funnyman named 
Horace (Bones) McKinney, the Caps’ 
forward and center. Sure-fire crowd stuff, 
too, is the Caps’ magical backhand, over- 
hand, between-the-legs ball-handling. 

McKinney, who has a season average 
of 13.9 per game, is a North Carolina 
product who can’t help entertaining. 

Out of Control. “There’re times,” 
says the clowning Bones, “when I get out 
there determined to be sad-panned and 
attend strictly to business. Then some 
fan sets me off.” 

While McKinney is making ’em 
laugh, however, he has some high-point 
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teammates who attend strictly to the seri- 
ous business of getting more goals than 
the opposition. Included are the Caps’ 
set-shot artists, Bob Feerick and Fred 
Scolari, and eight other players picked 
up by coach Red Auerbach from Wash- 
ington State to City College of New York. 

“You know the secret of our team?” 
asked owner M. a (Mike) Uline, Wash- 
ington ice manufacturer and arena pro- 
prietor. “It’s harmony. We have a squad 
of 11 good men. We use all 11 in every 
game and they all play for the club.” 

But while Uline can explain the 
team’s success, he can’t explain Wash- 
ington’s apathy toward the Capitols. 

“If we were a losing team, I could 
understand it,” Mike. “But here 
we've won 30 games and lost only 10. My 
guess is that Washington has too many 
transient residents. They haven’t devel- 
oped civic pride here.” 

Doing Better. Cap publicist Paul 
Rothgeb thinks Washington may not yet 
have become sufficiently basketball- 
minded, but sees hope ahead. Cap at- 
tendance, which averaged only 2,800 cus- 
tomers per game before December, has 
picked up to 3.500 now, with some games 
drawing as high as 6,000. He hopes the 
days are past when (and this actually 
happened two seasons ago) the Caps won 
17 straight and still drew only a handful 
of spectators. Maybe, if the Caps can win 
the BAA championship next month, 
they'll be “in” with Washington fans. 

Barring an extended losing streak, 
the Caps are not likely to miss the BAA’s 
title playoffs where, in 1947 and 1948, 
they lost out before the finals. 

“And this time,” says Uline, “we’re 
going to win.” 


says 


Boudreau’s Day 


Last spring Cleveland Indian boss 
Bill Veeck offered to trade his non-pen- 
nant-winning, player-manager, Lou Bou- 
dreau, best shortstop in either major 
league, to the St. Louis Browns. 

When Cleveland fans howled and the 
Browns showed a notable lack of enthusi- 


asm, Veeck called the whole thing off. 

Last season “player-of-the-year” 
Boudreau got the Indians to the top of 
the American League, almost single-hand- 
edly beat the Red Sox when the team 
wobbled into a pennant play-off at Boston. 
Then he sparkplugged Cleveland to 
victory over the Boston Braves for the 
Indians’ first World Series title since 1920. 

Jerk. Last week Veeck burned Bou- 
dreau’s old $35,000 contract, signed him 
up for two more years. The salary: a 
whopping $75,000—$80,000 annually. Said 
Veeck, grinning: “Lou was determined to 
prove me a jerk. I was—and he did.” 

But while the Boudreau matter was 
settled, Veeck got holdout trauble from 
three other stars—third baseman Ken 
Keltner and pitchers Gene Bearden and 
Bob Feller, who objected to a cut from 
last season’s $82.500. 

Nor were the Indians alone in the 
usual February battle with high-priced 
talent. In New York, the Yankees’ $70,- 
000-a-year outfielder Joe DiMaggio turned 
down a proffered $10,000 raise, held out 
for a reported $90.000—$100,000 a year— 
which would be the highest salary in 
baseball history. 


Last Laugh 


In a Chicago hotel suite one day last 
month the National Football League con- 
fidently awaited the final surrender of the 
rival, upstart All-America Conference. 

Starting to operate only three pro- 
gridiron seasons ago, the AAC apparently 
was on the ropes. Its New York and 
Brooklyn entries were about to fold and 
its Chicago Rockets were hopelessly in 
debt. Moreover, its profitable Cleveland 
and San Francisco clubs were reportedly 
ready to join the NFL. 

But across the street Benjamin Lind- 
heimer, owner of the AAC Los Angeles 
Dons, rallied the sagging conference 
forces. The AAC announced: Its Brooklyn 
and New York teams would consolidate; 
fresh money would be found for Chicago; 
the conference would continue as a 
seven- instead of an eight-team loop. 





Wide World 


Boudreau & boss. Thirty-five thousand goes up in smoke. (SEE: Boudreau’s Day) 
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A VATION 
QUALITY 


Don't count too long on this low price—This 
decorator-styled, mahogany AM-FM 
radio-phonograph has features that have raised 
prices elsewhere. Great range, big specker, 
built-in AM and FM antennas. Ali-front-control 


record changer, crystal tone * 
teproducer, record storage. $1 69°5 


With dual speed LP record changer $179.95* 


You've seen radio bargains before—but none like these completely 
new, AM-FM radio-phonographs. For here is a generous extra measure of 

all you value most. A single-arm dual-speed record changer playing standard 

and long-playing microgroove records automatically on most models. 
Long-range AM-FM radio to bring in programs you're missing. 

Heirloom-quality cabinets. True-life, “Front Row” performance. Yet 
present prices are well below comparable sets 

because no middleman stands between Bendix 





Radio and its dealers. Wholesaling costs are cut and 
you get the savings. See your newspaper for 
the dealers offering these “limited editions” 


Give the middieman a “miss” and save 
money! This beauty in blond mahogany has 
long-range AM-FM radio and the dual- 


speed LP record $18995" 


changer shown below. 


at these amazing “buy now” prices. 


Plays four hours with one loading, 
This dual-speed record changer ploys 
both standard and long-playing micro- 
groove records from a single feather- 
weight arm. Slide delivery saves records. 


if you prefer period styling, here's 
18th Century beauty at a bargain. Long- 
range AM and FM radio, built-in antennas, 
Dual-speed LP record changer. A true 


luxury instrument for only $] 4 995 * 


*All prices slightly higher in the West. 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No”“DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 















*“Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool... and 
no Denture Breath!” 

Mrs, R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... Soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of _-. 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Americana 


Death on the Road 


William Blankschein, who drives a 
truck for Wisconsin’s conservation de- 
partment, wanted to know which animals 
suffered most from highway traffic. So he 
took his own survey, keeping count of 
each dead animal he found as he drove. 

Last week he reported his year’s 
total: 1,105 fatalities in all. Leading the 
list were rabbits with 422; next came 
birds, 342; chickens, 84; cats, 42. Best 
dodgers: pigs, with only a single death. 


Tideland Trouble 


One of the biggest battles in this 
session of Congress is likely to be fought 
over “tidelands” oil. This is the oil, mostly 
still untapped, lying under 750,000 
square miles of ocean-bottom near the 
U.S. coastline. The problem: Who should 
own it—the state governments or the Fed- 
eral Government? 

By last week the opposing sides were 
pretty well lined up. 

Outrage. To states-righters and 
most oilmen, Attorney General Tom 
Clark’s action in filing suit last Decem- 
ber against Texas and Louisiana for 
possession of the tidelands was a “grab” 
by a greedy government. It meant more 
interference with personal liberty, more 
overriding of local control. The oil indus- 
try called it a blow at private enterprise, 
a threat to costly operating contracts, 
the making of more red tape. 

Wise Move. To Clark and his sup- 
porters, it was the logical action of a 
forward-looking Government seeking to 
conserve vital resources for the benefit of 
the majority of the people. 

To most of the public, the whole 
affair was an incomprehensible muddle. 
But some day, perhaps soon, the public 
would have to pay its money and take 
its choice. Pressure was on the new 
Congress to decide who reaps the spoils 
from submerged lands about the U.S. 

And fabulous spoils they are. One 
geologist has estimated the tidelands 
contain nearly 100 billion barrels of oil. 
(Proved oil resources on continental U.S. 
are only 24 billion.) California alone is 
pumping a million barrels of tidelands 
oil a month. Since June, 1947, when the 
Supreme Court established Federal claim 
to California’s offshore lands, Louisiana 
has collected (and held in escrow until 
ownership is settled) $18 million in lease 
fees. Texas took in $7 million in a single 
year, will get more if the wells produce. 

Whose Gravy? By last week eight 
bills had been introduced in Congress to 
return title to the states. States-righters 
contended: 

e@ @ Title to such land passed to the 
people from the Crown in the Revolu- 
tion. Also, when Texas and Louisiana 
entered the Union, their boundaries were 
legally set at ten and a half and nine 
miles, respectively, into the Gulf. 





Acme 


Underwater oil. Who owns it? (SEE: 
Tideland Trouble) 


e @ There would be no way to tell 
where “inland waters” (not claimed) left 
off and “submerged land” (claimed) be- 
gan. The Supreme Court acknowledged 
this difficulty, appointed Judge Lawrence 
Groner to decide it. Groner resigned re- 
cently in ill health. 

e @ Federal ownership would upset 
the oil industry by breaking current 
leases. 

Status Quo. Government spokes- 
men maintain that under U.S. control 
operations would be essentially the same, 
except that waste would be minimized 
and vital reserves held in the ground. 
The move, they add, was no Washington 
revenue grab—37.5% of receipts from 
within the three-mile limit would go to 
the state; 52.5% to a reclamation fund 
for use in 17 western states, or for edu- 
cation aid; only 10% to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. If the states can, as claimed, ad- 
minister this resource in the best national 
interest, they haven’t yet demonstrated it. 
Finally, they claim, title to the land 
clearly belongs to the U.S. 

Most of the oil companies are stand- 
ing pat with the states. A “National Oil 
Policy for the U.S.,” adopted unani- 
mously last fortnight by the National 
Petroleum Council, which represents 
most big companies, opposed Federal 
control. It is not the Government’s func- 
tion, said NPC, to enter the oil industry. 
Too much stockpiling is bad business. 
And private enterprise, with profits in 
proportion to the vast risks, could best 
develop tidelands resources. “Undiscov- 
ered oil is a present asset to no one.” 


Forests for Steel 


The scrubby young pines growing on 
the gullied banks of the lake weren’t 
much to look at. But already their roots 
were holding the earth in place. And in 
15 years they would be the right size to 
cut for use as mine timbers. 

A few years ago one of the South’s 
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biggest steel makers, the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., discovered that its 
Fairfield, Ala., reservoir was badly silted. 
Timber on its banks had died or been 
cut over; some sections were planted in 
easily-eroded cotton and corn. Every rain 
washed more silt into the lake. Yet with- 
out water—300 million gallons of it daily 
—the Fairfield plant would have to shut 
down. 

Conservation experts suggested 
planting trees on the banks. The com- 
pany, which has had its own forest serv- 
ice since the 1920s, planned to set out 
1.5 million. By last week 585,000 had 
been planted, and the worst erosion had 
been checked. When the trees mature, 
the company will cut them selectively, 
maintaining a sustained yield, and use 
the timber for building, for mine sup- 
ports and railroad ties. 


Erosion: End in View 


Erosion, which steals 8,000 acres of 
U.S. topsoil each day, can be overcome 
in 20 or 30 years if the fight against it 
is stepped up sharply. 

This statement, set forth in the Soil 
Conservation Service’s annual report, was 
top news last week to everyone who 
thinks of future food supplies. Last year, 
said SCS Chief H. H. Bennett, 7% more 
permanent soil-saving work was com- 
pleted than in any other year in history. 
On at least 82.8 million acres a full pat- 
tern of contour-plowing, pond-building, 
gully-prevention, and judicious  crop- 
selection got more from the land and at 
the same time preserved its fertility for 
the future. 

Bennett did not find last year’s pic- 
ture altogether rosy, however. A Conser- 
vation Service budget cut had reduced 
personnel, would mean fewer individual 
farm-planning projects in the future. And 
these projects, involving soil tests, con- 
tour study, water supplies, woodlands 
and wildlife, are the blueprints by which 
farmers achieve what Bennett calls “the 
solution of our land problem.” 





USDA 
Wasteland. Each day, another 8,000 
acres. (SEE: Erosion: End in View) 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 





“CITY OF LOS ANGELES’ 


When traveling between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, enjoy the comfort and privacy of 
modern Pullman accommodations. . . relax 
in an attractive club car... partake of appetiz- 
ing dining-car meals. 
* * * 
Also in daily service are Union Pacific Streamliners— 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


Chicago - San Francisco 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 
Chicago - Portland -Tacoma - Seattle 


“CITY OF DENVER” 


Chicago - Denver 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


St. Louis- Denver... thru cars to West Coast 


* * * 


Pullmans and reserved Coach seats on all Streamliners. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILRGAD 
Road of the Stazamlimew 
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Edueation 


Sky High 

Last week Army Air Force officials 
could hardly believe their eyes. They had 
thought a perfect score in their new in- 
telligence test was impossible, but an 18- 
year-old Kentucky youth casually dashed 
through the examination without a single 
error. 

William Belew of Simpsonville had 
taken a temporary job as_ bookkeeper. 
Then he decided he might like to go into 
the Air Force. The new Army intelligence 
test, much more exacting than the old 
one in use during the war, was his first 
hurdle. He breezed thru 45 questions in 
40 minutes, including vocabulary, arith- 
metic and perception of spatial relation- 
ship. Checking and rechecking of his 
score brought the same result: 100%. 


Math & Dirty Dishes 


To most U.S. citizens, overcrowded 
schools, like underpaid teachers, have be- 
come a familiar problem. But last week 
some extremes in overcrowding were be- 
ginning to make headlines in the nation’s 
press. 

In Atlanta, classes at West Fulton 
High were overflowing into the school 
cafeteria, the auditorium and the gymna- 
sium. Students were so tightly jammed 
into the cafeteria that kitchen help barely 
had room enough to keep the food mov- 
ing. The voice of the supervising teacher 
hardly could be heard above the clatter 
of dishes. 

No Mickey Mouse. Classroom 
work in English was done from stools 
and benches of the chemistry lab; in the 
auditorium what looked like an assem- 
blage of students waiting to see a movie 
really was a big study session. 

In Memphis, Shelby County’s Board 
of Education admitted last week there 
had been no building program for 20 
years, adding: “There is not a single 
school building in the entire system 
which does not need major repairs. 
Worse, we are woefully short of room.” 
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In New York City, “one-third of all 
the children in New York schools are 
severely handicapped by oversized 
classes,” charged Harry Winton, secre- 
tary of the United Parents Association. 
“Here is the sad story: more than 4,700 
elementary classrooms . . . have more 
than 34 pupils. Several" hundreds have 
classes of 38 and 39.” 

Remedy: more taxes. The Memphis 
Press-Scimitar joined the chorus, edi- 
torialized: “Shelby County taxpayers 
have been enjoying a quiet snooze. We 
have been told too long about our low tax 
rate. 


Cheating 


“There is a marked increase in 
cheating, lying and stealing, particularly 
in cheating” in our colleges and universi- 
ties, notes Dr. Charles E. McAllister, 
president of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities. 

In a new book, Inside the Campus 
(Revell, New York: $5), McAllister last 
week gave the results of a year’s survey 
of the higher education field. 

“Women students and recent high 
school students appear to be equally 
guilty,” he reported. The methods of 
cheating, particularly in examinations, 
are ingenious. 

In one large class, most of the stu- 
dents had unusually high marks. Because 
of the size of the class—several hundred 
—the final examination had to be given 
in sections. One student, assigned to the 
first group, had a pet dog. He insisted on 
taking it to the exam. “After creating a 
few moments’ disturbance,” related Mc- 
Allister, “the dog was indignantly sent 
home by the student, but tucked under 
the dog’s collar was a copy of the exami- 
nation paper.” The other students looked 
up the answers, showed up later for the 
test with a remarkable grasp of the sub- 
ject. ‘ 

Variations. Other favorite methods 
of cheating: breaking into professors’ 
desks at night to steal examination pa- 
pers; having one bright student take the 
same exam over and over again in the 
names of other students. 

Mourned McAllister: “There are in- 
stances of abolishing the honor system 


Atlanta Journal 


Cafeteria classroom. In Atlanta, teachers compete with dishwashing. (SEE: Math) 


Denver Post 


Do, Then Spell. Teaching chil- 
dren to spell by taking them for 
airplane rides is the newest wrin- 
kle in Denver’s progressive schools. 

The old-fashioned method of 


learning by rote—spelling first, 
then combining letters to form 
words and sentences—has long 
been in disrepute in Denver. Its 
alert teachers utilize personal ex- 
periences of the youngsters and 
link them with new words—some- 
times long ones like “parachute.” 

Last week the group of school 
tots who were taken for a plane 
ride came back eager to talk about 
it. It was easy to teach them to 
recognize the words they needed to 


do that. 





because of this increase in dishonesty in 
examination.” 


But he emphasized that despite the 


rise in cheating, “it is indulged in by 
only a minority; the great majority re- 
sent it.” 

Also on the bright side, McAllister 
reported: (1) College faculty salaries 
have gone up 15%-50% since Pearl Har- 
bor; (2) there is virtually no real Com- 
munist activity—or teaching—in U.S. col- 
leges; (3) more and more attention is 
being given to _ industrial relations 
courses, and (4) entrance requirements 
have generally been made more realistic. 


One Subject at a Time 


On a beautiful oak- and hemlock- 
covered campus in the foothills of the 
Alleghenies, an educational experiment 
was going on last week which might revo- 
lutionize American secondary school 
methods. 

For decades many educators have 
suspected something was wrong with the 
“education by driblets” process, under 
which high school pupils troop from class 
to class, take up one subject for half an 
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hour, then another wholly unrelated sub- 
ject, waste time between classes, get 
more homework than they can possibly 
do, and never thoroughly learn anything. 

In 1941 Lloyd M. Clark, 46-year-old 
New York businessman, was on his way 
to a fortune. Co-founder of the Clark- 
Hooper Survey (now the famous Hooper 
radio-audience poll), Clark sold his end 
of the business, plunged into the one field 
he loved most of all: education. 

Football School. In Saltsburg, a 
tiny town 35 miles east of Pittsburgh, he 
found an ancient preparatory school, 
Kiski, in a shaky status. Its football team 
was famous,* but scholastically it was 
down at the heels. Fired with a great idea 
and unbounded energy, Clark took over. 

Kiski’s new president instituted at 
once a “one subject at a time” method of 
teaching. For nine weeks a student stud- 
ies one subject, say English; the next nine 
weeks he takes up French; then methe- 
matics; then general science, and so on. 

The school day is six hours long, and 
consists of alternate hours of study and 
class. At 3 p.m. classes are over. Evenings 
are left free for relaxation. The boys 
make rapid progress in each subject; 
failures have been cut 50%; graduates 
get high marks on: college entrance ex- 
aminations. Most top-flight colleges ac- 
cept them without examination. 

Quick Course. Clark modestly 
gives Bliss Perry, Harvard’s famed Eng- 
lish professor, credit for the idea. In 
1915 Clark took a summer-school course 
under Petry. When it was over he men- 
tioned that he had learned more in these 
eight weeks than he had in two years at 
Amherst. Perry replied: “Of course, 
everyone learns more in this summer 
class, because he concentrates on a single 
subject.” 

Last week a poll of Kiski’s 177 stu- 
dents showed only 4% wanted to return 
to the old methods. The rest were en- 
thusiastically for the present method. As 
one boy, Joseph Orr, honor student, 
summed it up: “Now we feel we are 
really learning something.” 


*Kiski has produced 77 All-America football 
players. 





Lloyd M. Clark. Concentration is the 
key. (SEE: One Subject at a Time) 
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Wide World 


Thirty-three others were not present. 


People. Mrs. Mae Hass (above), 
Syracuse, N.Y., celebrated her 6lst 
birthday with the six youngest of her 
39 grandchildren. ... Married: in Lex- 
ington, Ky., Mrs. Frances Dodge John- 
son, Detroit automotive fortune heir- 
ess, to Frederick L. Van Lennep, Phil- 
adelphia. . . . Died: in Beverly Hills, 
Cal., Joseph Cawthorne, who had spent 
most of his 78 years on stage and 
screen. ... King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, apparently stumped in his air- 
mail chess game with deputy sheriff 
Pat Bliss of King County, Wash., 
hasn’t replied to Bliss’s last move in 
six months. . . . Honored: Lawrence 
Tibbett, on his 25th anniversary as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera... . 
Mel Patton, latest claimant to the 
“world’s fastest human” title, retired 
from competition to earn a living. .. . 
Actress Arline Judge, the former Mrs. 
Bob Topping, Mrs. Dan Topping, Mrs. 
Wesley Ruggles, Mrs. Vincent Morgan 
Ryan, and Mrs. James R. Adams, was 
married for the sixth time, to insur- 
ance executive George Ross in Fort 


Lee, N.J. 


Statistics. Gov. Earl Warren 
handed the California legislature the 
biggest budget in history for any state: 
$1,060,187,939. . . . Delbert Yettaw, 
Navy veteran, Big Rapids, Mich., is 
paying his way through school mak- 
ing exhibition parachute jumps at $50 
each. ... The American Federation of 
Radio Artists ruled that a cough 
broadcast as part of an anti-tubercu- 
losis program was dramatic art, and 
required a paid actor in addition to the 
announcer. 


Millenium. Omaha barber Edgar 
Taylor claimed invention of a gadget 
to keep loose hair from sliding down 


his customers’ necks. .. . Lawyer Fyke 
Farmer, Nashville, Tenn., started a 
nationwide tour to raise $50 million to 
abolish war. ... The San Diego Jour- 
nal announced it would no longer ac- 
cept classified “for rent” ads that 
specified “no children”. . . . CIO gen- 
eral counsel Arthur Goldberg received 
a letter from Montreal’s McGill Uni- 
versity addressed to “National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, care of legal 
division, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations.” 


Law’s Course. Donald Lee Dean, 
18, escaped from a Fairfax, Va., road 
gang, flagged a ride with a police car 
looking for him. . . . Euclide Thibert, 
26, went to jail for two years when con- 
victed in Montreal of stealing 17 man- 
hole covers. ... Charged with intoxica- 
tion, Bridget Mayne told a Dublin, 
Eire, judge she had fueled her spree 
with eau de cologne. 


Odds & Ends. The Bacon So- 
ciety of London, dedicated to prov- 
ing that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 


works, changed its name to the Fran- 


cis Bacon Society after being besieged 
with complaints about the recent cut 
in bacon rations. ... The Army Quar- 
termaster purchasing office in New 
York asked for bids on 94,000 yards of 
diaper cloth. . .. An idle pinball ma- 
chine in Columbus, Ohio, short-cir- 
cuited, burned down a filling station. 
. . . Fifteen minutes after his family 
surprised him with a new automobile, 
George F. Ford stalled on a railroad 
track, barely escaped with his life as 
a train smashed the car. . . . Kansas 
City firemen rescued Mrs. Mary Breen 
from a burning building, rushed back 
in to save her girdle—which had 
$2,200 sewn into the lining. 








Women 


Community Jackpot 


Offer five million clubwomen a crack 
at $60,000 in prize money for good deeds 
—and excitement, at least, is bound to 
ensue. Some of the agitation even’ may 
end up in permanent, useful results. Or 
so hoped the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and the Kroger Co., Cincin- 
nati, a Midwest food store chain. 

Last week in Washington, D.C., 
company and club officials announced a 
new kind of contest called the “Build a 
Better Community” program. All of the 
Federation’s 14,500 member-clubs are 
eligible. The rules are simple: Promote 
some kind of community improvement 
project. And examples — from past 
achievements — are many. The American 
Library Association has credited women’s 
groups, for instance, with establishing or 
sponsoring 85% of all U.S. libraries func- 
tioning today. Recently one junior club 
raised $10,000 to set up an occupational 
therapy workshop for handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. 

Prizes by Sizes. Clubs will compete 
in three categories: up to 50 members, 
51 to 150, and more than 150. The one 
in each group the judges feel contributes 
most will receive a first prize of $5,000. 
There will be, in addition, a $5,000 grand 
sweepstakes, plus second, third and vari- 
ous state prizes. All the come-on money 
is supplied by the grocery company and 
is to be used by the winners for some 
community enterprise. 

Clubs have until Apr. 1 to enter and 
until Jan. 15, 1950, to produce results. 
Winners will be proclaimed in Boston, 
at the Federation’s convention, May 28- 
June 2, 1950. 


Food Is Health 


Most nutritionists agree that the 
greatest gamble most Americans take 
with their health is a disregard of com- 
mon sense rules of eating. How to get 
people to change their evil eating ways 
always has been—and probably will con- 
tinue to be—a vexing problem to them. 

But now, at any rate, the experts 
have proof that (1) some Americans can 
be induced to improve their diets and 
ways of preparing them and (2) when 
they do, their physical well-being also 
improves significantly. 

This was demonstrated in a year- 
long study made in Pennsylvania from 
1944 to 1945 and announced last week in 
New York. It was supervised by Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, director of the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and Mrs. Julia Kiene, 
director of the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. 

Sample Group. They first got 
written agreements from 64 urban fam- 
ilies to co-operate. Incomes of these fam- 
ilies generally fell between $2,500 and 
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$5,000 (*%% made more than this). Two- 
thirds of the homemakers had had some 
college work. And each of the 239 indi- 
viduals included (half of them males, 
half females) appeared to be in good 
health. The families were so far above 
national averages in most respects that 
good eating habits naturally would have 
been expected of them. Naturally... but 
incorrectly. 

Mrs. Kiene and Dr. Mack, with help 
from 52 trained research workers, found 
that though the subjects’ meals were bet- 
ter than average, only 28% were eating 
enough food according to accepted stand- 
ards. Next each subject was given a 
thorough medical and nutritional exam- 
ination. It included 230 separate tests 
which showed, among other things, how 
well their bodies used the vitamins and 
other nutrients in food, the condition of 
their bones, teeth, skin and blood. The 
tests were repeated six months later and 
again at the end of the study. 

Variety & Spice. Meantime, each 
homemaker received 36 complete, bal- 
anced, daily menus, with enough alter- 
nate choices to give her 78,650 combina- 
tions to choose from. She also was taught 
how to buy, store and cook food to get 
the maximum value out of it. 

Despite the fact that physical gains 
from good diet mount slowly, particu- 
larly when bad food habits have been the 
rule, the new regime produced dra- 


matic results. 

Of all sex-age groups, the teen-age 
boys thrived best. At the beginning of 
the test year, 60% had been underweight. 
At the end, 85% hit ideal weight. 





Westinghouse 


Helper. Three times this child had her 
body measured 53 ways. (SEE: Food) 


Waistline Watchers. Their moth- 
ers showed the least improvement—prob- 
ably, the researchers thought, because of 
the fashion for slenderness. The first ex- 
aminations showed that 58% of the wom- 
en were underweight. Many were getting 
far too few proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals. And more than half—many of 
child-bearing age—got less than three- 
fourths of needed calcium. Though there 
was marked improvement by the end of 
the year, 14% were still underweight and 
almost 25% still were getting far too 
little calcium. 

Teen-age girls, in interviews with 
psychiatrists, admitted a fairly general 
interest in becoming mothers. They were 
more interested, however, in looking like 
models and movie stars. And they ate ac- 
cordingly. When the study started, half 
were underweight and many skimped on 
iron, calcium and vitamins. Nevertheless, 
their health improved more than their 
mothers’. All but 25% reached standard 
weight, 93% were in the top classification 
in skeletal maturity, and.their iron and 
vitamin intake also increased. 

Adult men scored better than women 
right from the first, except on their in- 
take of Vitamin C, good doses of which 
come in raw salads. Two factors helped 
them: (1) More of them learned to like 
“rabbit food,” and (2) their wives saved 
more Vitamin C by learning to cook vege- 
tables in less time and in less water. In 
the end, the average medical rating of all 
men had advanced markedly. The same 
was true of boys and girls under 12. 
Even though they had made the best 
rating on the first tests, many were not 
getting needed nutrients. Their mothers 
were advised to give them more cod liver 
oil and between-meal snacks. Extra fruit, 
milk, ice cream and cookies paid off well. 

What About Costs? Budget rec- 
ords showed that though all the families 
were eating much more and food costs 
generally had gone up, food expenditure 
for the average family (3.7 people) 
amounted to only $20.16 a week, com- 
pared to $18.82 a year before. (Women 
had learned to avoid the “dollar glass 
jars of macaroni with a little chicken in 
it,” as Dr. Mack put it, and buy more of 
things like liver, fish, seasonal fruits and 
vegetables. ) 

Furthermore, before they had been 
shown new ways of planning and organ- 
izing their work, the women spent an 
average 27 hours and 29 minutes in the 
kitchen. At the end of the study, they 
spent 24 hours and 40 minutes. 

In this case, time and money saved 
meant health earned. 


Spring-Blooming Ties 

“In the spring the young man’s 
fancy .. .” and the older man’s too, will 
turn to fantasy in neckties. That is, if the 
Signet collections shown in New York a 
fortnight ago are any indication. 

Most of the guests were women of 
the fashion press, because women buy 
three out of every four men’s ties sold in 
America. Most of the acclamation, how- 
ever, came from the male guests. It fo- 
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cused especially on “Lobster Love” and 
“Gay Dogs,” two vivid cravat designs 
created by a woman. She is Tina Leser, 
known for the lush colors and patterns 
she has brought to feminine fashions. 
Many of the patterns in her ties were 
taken from prehistoric cave drawings— 
primitive birds, elephants and bison ca- 
vorting in jungles. 

Another collection—the French—de- 
signed by artists of that country to go 
with pastel shirts, included such colors 
as Elysée green, Ciel blue and Vendome 
grey. Men and women agreed that their 
“stained glass window” was the ultimate 
in tie beauty. 

Cravat Democracy. Both conserva- 
tive and elegant was the Washington 
Tremlett showing. These ties ($3.50 to 
$5), formerly sold only by private ap- 
poiritment with visiting representatives 
of the exclusive Paris haberdasher, will 
be available this month in shops across 
the country. They are longer and nar- 
rower than the ordinary type, in small ge- 
ometric designs and classic stripes. 

Turning from these to wilder offer- 
ings, one weman asked, “Will men really 
wear them?” A conservative-looking he- 
man answered her, “Doesn’t the male 
pheasant wear the brilliant plumage?” 


New Room of His Own 


A month ago it was a pile of junk. 

Today it’s a set of sturdy, custom- 
made, masculine-looking furniture in 12- 
year-old Bobby James’s room in River- 
dale, N.Y. And Bobby had a big part in 
the transformation. 

When he first took inventory of the 
stuff gathered together at a second-hand 
store, he scratched his head wonderingly. 
There were two Coca-Cola boxes, six 
cigar boxes, a bicycle basket, a bow- 
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Junk rejuvenated. Bobby James started in a second-hand shop with a weird array 


(left) and ended in his room with shelves, gear basket, dart board and . . 


Sherwin Williams 


. -« @ double-duty dresser flanked by bat rack and bulletin board. (SEE: Room) 
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CROCHET 


DOILIES— EDGINGS— TABLECLOTHS — 
from, BEDSPREADS 


y . Y 
ily; FASTEST SELLING 
DESIGN BOOKS 


No.2000—Colorful Bed- No. 1700—Tablecloths, 
spreads crocheted in the Doilies, Bedspreads cro- 
new modern manner. cheted. 

No. 1900- BabyClothes, Wo. 1500—Slip Covers, 
accessories crocheted & Draperies, Curtains, with 
knit, cotton and wool. patterns and sewing di- 
No, 1800—Doilies, Edg- ‘ections. 
ings, Tablecloths crocheted. 


A choice assortment of our 
most popular new books with 
many full color illustrations. 
201 original designs —com- 
plete directions. 


25c ea. All 5 for $1.00 


(no stamps) 









“LILY MILLS COMPANY, ia, 
| T enclose 
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3-15¢ Packets. One each: Hearts of 
France Red, Snowball White and Blue 
Gem. Gorgeous 5in. Blooms. 24 in. thick, 
on stately stems. Send 10e Today for these 


gorgeous asters and Big Seed, 

Plant and Nursery Catalog. FREE 
ones H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Potted plants need 
PLANTABBS now: 


Perk up those “‘shut in” potted plants! They’ve 
been indoors for months without the benefit of 
sunshine and rain. Feed them PLANTABBS, 
Cw hd. scientifically vgn PLANT vagal 
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to plants of all kinds. You'll 
be amazed at results! Clean, 
odorless, easy to use! 25c, 
50c, $1 and $3.50 sizes. 
At your dealers, or postpaid 
from the PLANTABBS CORP., 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


Fullona 


ber 
<S"PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B1 





Troubled with 
DEAFNESS? 


—then you'll be thrilled with the new revolutionary Zenith 
“75” Radionic Hearing Aid.t You can order it by mail with- 
out risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial* at home, at church, 
at business prove it’s the finest hearing aid you can buy 


regardless of price. Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER OR PAY. NOTHING 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than a cent an hou?: 
for battery consumption. Comes ready to wear. Accepted by 
the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Send postcard now (no obligation) for full particu- 
lars telling how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children have found new joy and happiness 


with this amazing new hearing aid. 


*This Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith Radio Corporation or 


its subsidiaries. 


7, SHELBY, N. c. 


for which please send me books checked, at 25c each: 


1700 (J 1500 () 








CITY ZONE 
THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A. 



























or, all 5, $10 
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Amazing low price! They work 
like ordinary shears, BUT cut continuous 

pinked non-ravel raw edge easil , quick! 

neatly. Precision groundbladeso fine, hi = Mr. 
ished steel. Cuts pinked edges on almost any kind and weight 
of fabrics. SAVE TIME AND MONEY—cut and pink in one operation. 
winlactiitetine, SEND NO MONEY! Pay postmanonly $3. 49on deliv- 
ery, or send$3.49 now and save postage. Use 10 days. Ifnotdelighted, 








return the shears and purchase price will be refunded. Order today! 


Ray Shears Co., 259 Strader, Dept. B-63 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 











City Slackers 


Two farmets were staying at a city 
hotel. 

At breakfast, the waitress brought 
them bowls of the hot cereal—Grape- 
Nuts Wheat-Meal. One of the farmers 
muttered: “City people! They do things 
in a mighty small way.” 

“How do you mean?” asked his 
friend. ‘Tastes like fine cereal to me.” 

“Sure, it’s my favorite. But on that 
there menu it said, ‘Breakfast a la carte.’ 
And if they call this little bowl a cart, 
what do you suppose they use for a 


wheelbarrow?” 
ADVERTISEMENT 








Look only to your 
doctor for advice on | 
your ears and hearing 








ENITH 


CORPORATION 
HEARING AID DIVISION 
Dept. P229, 5801 W. Dickens Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois t® 


Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios, Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for Over 30 Years, 
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legged old chiffonier, a chair, two used. 
picture frames, plus boards, bricks and 
broomsticks. To them Bobby added a 
little carpentry and a lot of painting 
under the direction of his mother- and 
Betty Wood, decoration consultant for 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 

They sawed the legs off the chif- 
fonier, took off the sissy mirror and the 
drawer-pulls. They took the front off the 
second drawer, fastened it back on with 
bottom-hinges, put chains on each side so 
it could be let down as a desk top, hooks 
so it could be closed and pushed in like 
a drawer. Pigeonholes and shelves inside 
were made of cigar boxes glued together 
and painted bright red. The rest of the 
desk-dresser was painted gray with a 
line of red on each drawer. Final mascu- 
line touches were the new drawer-pulls— 
inexpensive leather luggage handles. 

Accessories. The decorators paint- 
ed the chair red with gray slats. The 
two Coke boxes, gray with red trim, held 
together with red broomsticks, became 
a holder for baseball bats, golf clubs and 
hockey sticks. Already the neighborhood 
kids are copying this piece and the dart 
and bulletin boards (picture frames 
painted red with squares of gray soft- 
board inserted). Bobby keeps his base- 
ball mitt and football in the gray bicycle- 
basket attached by leather thongs to a 
gray towel rack. His books and records 
are arranged on shelves of gray support- 
ed by red painted bricks. 

Bobby learned that a paint job, like 
a tailoring job, needn’t look home-made 
if a few rules are followed. Before the 
first daub of paint goes on, all surfaces 
must be smoothed. If the old paint isn’t 
too badly scarred or blistered, a good 
sanding with steel wool or heavy sand- 
paper is enough. Otherwise, it’s best done 
with paint-remover. 

When the wood surface is com- 
pletely uncovered, the piece is washed 
clean with turpentine, alcohol or naph- 
tha and rinsed with soap and water. 
Screw and nail holes should be filled with 
linseed oil putty and carefully smoothed 
over. 

How to Paint. Size of brushes is 
important: a 3- or 4-inch brush for large 
surfaces, 2-inch for furniture, 114-inch 
for detail work. First comes a coat of 
flat paint, brushed on with strokes fol- 
lowing the grain of the wood; then two 
coats of enamel, the first against the 
grain, the second with. Each coat must 
be thoroughly dried before the next is 
applied to avoid those bubbles that are 
marks of the slap-dash amateur touch. 

Miss Wood says it’s not possible to 
tell the exact cost of furniture like Bob- 
by’s. But whether it’s bought second-hand 
or discovered in an attic, it’s cheaper 
than the ready-made. It’s adaptable to 
teen-age needs. And furthermore, as Bob- 
by can testify, a boy gets satisfaction 
from knowing he did it himself. 


New for the House 


Night and Day. A boon to evening 
visitors and suburban taxi drivers are 
new, lacquered metal house numbers, de- 
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signed to be cemented on a 12-inch- 
square glass block—which in turn is to 
be inset in house walls. Indoor light 
shines through, silhouetting the numbers 
clearly. The glass bricks, four inches 
thick, can be set in the frame or masonry 
of a house during construction or re- 
modeling. 

Blaze-Killer. A portable, leakproof 
fire extinguisher, easy to operate—and 
easy to pay for—fills a long-felt need. 
Called Hero, it’s a pressurized, trigger- 
operated can that puts out a blaze in 3 
to 10 seconds. Its chemical fluid is de- 
scribed as harmless to persons, animals, 
materials. In 16-ounce size (with wall 
bracket), it costs $1.29. 

Divided Fryer. A new two-section 
double-handled omelet and frying pan 
can cook two foods separately at once. 
Its heavy gauge aluminum maintains even 
heat, and the twin parts may_be closed 
together to turn foods. Price is $2.98. 

Tables for One. Something differ- 
ent for informal dining is a set of four 
individual serving tables, each 21 inches 
high and with a 13-by-16-inch solid top 
of masonite. Colors are green, ivory, ca- 
nary and red. Maple, walnut and mahog- 
any finishes will be available soon. Price: 
$14.95 a set, with storage rack. 


*T Love You”’ 


Last week the National Association 
of Greeting Card Publishers issued some 
hard facts on a fluffy subject—valentines: 

ee They expect to sell more than 
300 million of them this year. But only 
half will be strictly heart-beat stuff. The 


others are for friends, relatives and 
mothers-in-law. 
ee The “deluxe” valentme — a 


throwback to the $50 cards of 1858—gets 
a special boost this year. One, for $5, 
has a detachable spray of beribboned 
artificial roses. 

ee Timely note: Another of the 
newer cards pictures Cupid filling his 
quiver with atom-bombs, 





Wide World 
Tablettes. Folding servers simplify en- 
tertaining. (SEE: New for the House) 
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Combine % cup Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup, 1 cup dry 
bread crumbs, 1 cup milk. Let 
stand 5‘min. Add 2 Ibs. ground beef, 
2 eggs, 2 cup chopped onion, 1 Ths. salt. Bake 
in flat pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hr. 
Serves 6 to 8. 





8S? VARIETIES 


MAGE BY 
4.J.HEINZ COMPANY 


Give your thrifty dishes a taste-thrill by 
adding Heinz Tomato Ketchup! This lus- 
cious blend of “Aristocrat” tomatoes and 
spice makes stews, casseroles, low- 
cost meats delectable! Just a little does 
a lot for your cooking! 
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Along The American Way 


Government by 


The hitch-hiker has become a 
familiar feature of the American road- 
side scene. He wants a free ride. 

The hitch-hiker stands idly by the 
side of the highway, producing noth- 
ing. He protrudes his impudent thumb, 
begging to be carried. 

He himself has not displayed the 
energy and industry, nor been willing 
to put forth the effort, necessary to 
earn and save enough money to buy 
his own automobile. Nevertheless he 
wants to ride. So he asks to share the 
luxury of a ride with someone who has 
had the fortitude to earn and save. 


= * * 


Anyone in the U.S.A. can find 
means to travel from here to there at 
small cost by train or bus. 

Another mode of transportation 
has carried people over millions of 
miles. It is available to every hitch- 
hiker, although its efficiency seems 
nowadays to be but little known. This 
method consists of lifting the right 
foot, setting it firmly upon the ground 
a short distance in front of the left, 
inclining the weight of the body for- 
ward, and then of picking up the left 
foot, placing it on the ground in front 
of the right, and continuing to repeat 
the process. Known as walking, this 
method will transport a person at the 
rate of three to five miles an hour. 

No one has to stand in one spot. 
Nor does anyone have to depend for 
transportation upon other people’s au- 
tomobiles. Trains, busses and legs can 
move anyone worth moving. 

When transportation is so readily 
available, why do the brazen hitch- 
hikers continue so numerous? 


* * * 


Perhaps this diatribe is unduly 
severe. Has the roadside hitch-hiker 
reflected upon the national scene? Has 
he decided that he is being more 
honest than others, more economical 
in the use of other people’s property, 
when he begs his rides direct from a 
taxpayer? He may have considered 
that hitch-hiking must now be highly 
respectable, inasmuch as the nation’s 
most eminent office-holders vie with 
each other to offer bigger free rides 
at public expense. After all, no extra 
“administrative overhead” is attached 
to the highway beggar’s ride. 


* * 


Ownership of an automobile re- 
sults only from a certain amount of 
labor, thrift and self-denial. If one can 
ride without such sacrifices, why make 
them? To pursue the question further, 
what if that kind of reasoning became 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Hitch-Hike 


Pathfinder 


Wheeler McMillen. Someone pays. 


so general that a few million Ameri- 
cans chose to hitch-hike instead of to 
buy cars? 

At some point, inevitably, not 
enough owners would have cars in 
which to carry all the hitch-hikers. 
Eventually all would have to walk, 
stand still, or go to work. 


>. 


If Government keeps on _ in- 
creasing the tax burdens of the pro- 
ductive in order to give more free 
rides in housing, education, health and 
business subsidies to the less produc- 
tive, something of the same sort will 
eventually come about. Whatever Gov- 
ernment gives it also takes. Govern- 
ment itself has nothing to give. All the 
“free help” Government passes out 
doesn’t look so free to those who have 
to earn the money that law-passers 
give away. 

It has been said lately that no 
President ever promised so much to so 
many as has Mr. Truman. If so, he has 
followed the political fashions of the 
times, when no candidate ever seems 
to be heard promising economy, urg- 
ing self-denial and prudence, or ex- 
horting the people to achieve inde- 
pendent self-respect. 

Neither Mr. Truman nor other 
candidates can be blamed much, since 
the business of candidates is to get 
elected. If candidates correctly guess 
that they can win by appealing to the 
hitch-hiker vote, the reflection at least 
falls upon them no more severely than 
upon the increasing numbers who 
would rather ride free than to earn 
their own way. 





Health 


Not in Sorrow 


Need childbirth cause such agony 
that most mothers scream for anesthetics 
while on the delivery table, and often 
dread another pregnancy? 

This question came to Dr. Grantly 
Dick Reed when he was a young obstetri- 
cian in London. There is no pain in- 
volved in the normal functioning of any 
other physiological process; Dr. Reed 
wondered why he saw so much in child- 
birth, He also wondered about a few 
cases of women who—like many primi- 
tive mothers—gave birth with little or 
no suffering. 

Over years during which his opinions 
made him slightly suspect in British med- 
ical circles, Dr. Reed elaborated his the- 
ory and practice of “natural” childbirth. 
The theory: Fear of delivery (largely 
subconscious) is present in almost every 
pregnant woman. When the time of birth 
approaches, this fear activates body mus- 
cles which actually resist the process of 
delivery. They thus fight against the 
normal uterine contractions, whose func- 
tion is to expel the baby, causing both 
longer and more painful delivery. 

The practice: First teach expectant 
mothers everything about the process of 
birth. Train them by systematic exercises 
to relax. Then make them at home in 
the hospital before confinement, intro- 
duce them to the doctors and nurses who 
will be present at the delivery. 

Preparation. These methods are 
designed to result in a fully-conscious de- 
livery, with a minimum of pain and 
drugs. Great stress is laid both on get- 
ting the prospective mother to. fully un- 
derstand what is happening in her body, 
and on a careful schedule of exercises. 
(One exercise was modelled after the mo- 
tions of a woman scrubbing a floor: It had 
been observed that London charwomen 
often have surprisingly easy deliveries. ) 

Dr. Reed’s methods have been under- 
going a two-year test, not yet completed, 
in Grace New Haven hospital. Last fort- 
night, Dr. Frederick Goodrich Jr. of the 
Yale medical school, who is directing the 
experiment, made public some of the re- 
sults which, he says, have overcome “nat- 
ural skepticism.” 

To temper extravagant enthusiasm, 
Dr. Goodrich began with a warning: Nat- 
ural childbirth is not absolutely painless, 
and does not wholly eliminate drugs. 
Only 2% of the “Yale mothers” said they 
felt absolutely no pain, and almost half 
of them asked for and got some drugging. 

Exaltation. But Dr. Goodrich was 
able to report that slightly more than 
50% needed only a “very mild sedative” 
to relax. And 87% of them were fully 
conscious at the time the child was born. 

“The majority say there is some 
pain,” Dr. Goodrich added, “but that they 
are quite willing to tolerate it during the 
exaltation accompanying childbirth.” 

Of the 400 mothers who have taken 
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part in the experiment to date, 90% have 
signed statements saying that “they defi- 
nitely want” to have their next child by 
the same method. 


Plastic Eardrums 


At least 200,000 cases of deafness in 
America were caused by damage to ear- 
drums—most often incurred through ab- 
scesses, mastoid operations, certain fever 
diseases or accidents. 

Of this group, several hundred are 
getting relief now without the use of 
electric hearing aids. Instead, they wear 
plastic eardrums, developed by a retired 
Los Angeles physician, Dr. A. G. Pohl- 
man, and a technician named J. Raymond 
Brown. 

Like a normal eardrum, the plastic 
one funnels sound waves so they focus 
on the sound-sensitive bones of the middle 
ear. The user can insert it himself, and 
it can be replaced readily if lost. Its 
inventors do not claim more for it than 
the ability to restore “serviceable hear- 
ing” for some persons with punctured 
eardrums. 


Russian Truth Serum 


One of the most sinister and persist- 
ent rumors from behind the Iron Curtain 
concerns the existence of a mysterious, 
potent drug used to break the wills of 
those seized for “investigation” by the 
Communist secret police. 

Under the influence of this drug, 
it is whispered, the most stalwart indi- 
viduals can be brought to “confess” any 
crimes of which the Communists accuse 
them. Such “voluntary” confessions, of 
course, minimize public resistance to ar- 
rest and liquidation of victims. 

Although such rumors sound fan- 
tastic, American authorities have hesi- 
tated to discredit them entirely. One 
reason: the notorious Moscow Trials of 
1936-38. 

These public trials, which climaxed 





Wide World 
Hearing aid. Technician Brown inserts 
an eardrum. (SEE: Plastic) 
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lF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


MUSCLE. ACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 214 
times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 


Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


QUICK. 


Write for 
handy 
rate folder A 









Get Well 


. QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY sotaes 










Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


FRED E. FARNSWORTH, for over 13 
years serving the hard of hearing 
in Davenport, Iowa, and one of 
Sonotone’s 700 Coast to Coast expert Consultants. 


| > SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 


OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 






aca Ben-Gay 


sy INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. ‘‘Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JA 
ne ae Patent Attorneys 
National By 






Washington 5, D. C. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $095 


ouvine Seems anew 

lonuments jarkers. tis- 

faction or MONEY BACK EASY 

Freight paid. Write for our Terms 

FREE Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 

Dept. 514 JOLIET , ILLINOIS 


YOU DON'T INVEST 

A CENT + WE FURNISH 

, EVERYTHING 
FREE! 


; Men, here is your opportunity 
to start a fine, profitable busi- 
ness in your home town. 
Nothing to buy, no money to 
invest. Tie-in with a nation- 
ally famous made-to-measure 
clothing house established 35 
years. You start making money 
the very first day! Write for 
complete facts. No obligation. 


C24 Rod 


Dept. P-29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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At FUN WAY 70 Go pine 


AT Low cost! 


Here’s the way to get around that combines 
healthful outdoor sport with modern, con- 
venient transportation. Takes you places 
quickly, comfortably, parks anywhere. Ideal for 
school, factory, office, errands. Safe, dependable 
and easy to ride. Anyone can learn. Amazingly 
low first cost and upkeep. Owners report 90 
miles per gallon! Enjoy power riding fun at 
its best. See your dealer and take a FREE ride. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Built for SAFE riding 
Brakes on both —_ 
3-speed transmission 
«a wheels, bid ; 
Exe stecring and — 
Brilliant night light! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 
















CAMILLUS KNIVES 
STAY SHARP LONGER 


Blades of custom made steel, 
hand honed. Tough, rugged ~~ 
construction. f 





eS Oe 
CAMILLUS 


hia the cage! 


Ke-MiILL-us 
CAMILLUS CUTLERY COMPANY, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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hairasit combs! Easy! Quick! Keeps men’s, 


women’s, children’s hair trim, neat, freshly-cut 


looking al] the time! Trims, tapers, th: 
Garele. Wo paoatencn coceyed, Dies 
for legs, underarms! Selle Like Wild! 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to 
all who send 


postal will io SERB NO MONEY 
Justyour name. KRISTEE CO. 
865 GAR ST., AKRON, OHI 
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a vast and murderous party purge, in- 
volved many prominent Russians, includ- 
ing most of the “Old Bolsheviks” who 
had made the Russian revolution. One 
after another, under the prompting of 
State Prosecutor Andrei Vishinsky, they 
stood up in court and confessed to crimes 
which, in many cases, they could not 
possibly have committed. 

No one could prove these confessions 
were brought about by drugs. But Henry 
Yagoda, chief of the Russian police who 
arranged the first trials (and was him- 
self liquidated in a later one), was a 
pharmacist and did establish a special 
chemical laboratory in his department. 

The rumors, although still lacking 
proof, have been given new wings by re- 
cent purges and “confessions” in Russia’s 
Balkan satellites. 

Doped Cardinal. Last fortnight a 
British Roman Catholic weekly, The Tab- 
let, attempted to identify the drug. The 
magazine said the Communists planned to 
use it on Josef Cardinal Mindszenty of 


Hungary, recently arrested for high 
treason (allegedly in league with the 


U.S. State Department and the Catholic 
hierarchy). 

To make Mindszenty confess, The 
Tablet declared, the Hungarian Com- 
munists might use a will-destroying drug 
called “Actedron.” It did not further 
identify the drug. 

But a tentative identification of 
“Actedron” was made last week by Dr. 
John Fargo, George Washington Univer- 
sity chemist who left Hungary 18 months 
ago. 

Mystery Pills. Actedron, said Dr. 
Fargo, is the trade name for benzedrine 
pills made by a Ujpest, Hungary, drug 
firm. The pills can be bought without 
prescription in Hungarian drugstores. 

Benzedrine, available in most of the 
U. S. only on a doctor’s prescription, is 
used to treat colds, hay fever, overweight, 
asthma and certain psychotic conditions. 
It is also misused by benzedrine “addicts” 
as a stimulant. 

Though Dr. Fargo did not know 
whether it had been used on Cardinal 
Mindszenty, he thought it not impossible. 
If a person were first “conditioned” by 
exhaustion, hunger and other factors, and 
then forced to take massive doses of ben- 
zedrine, the effect, Dr. Fargo believed, 
might well be to reduce him to a condi- 
tion of passivity and utter despair. 

Shortly before his arrest, which he 
foresaw, Cardinal Mindszenty warned 
Catholic Hungarians that torture might 
be used on him, not to believe any con- 
fession so wrung from him by the Hun- 
garian government. 


Frostbite Case 


Not long after dawn last Dec. 26, 
Sumner Welles, former Undersecretary 
of State, was found half-frozen in a snow- 
covered field near his Maryland estate. 
An insomniac, he had gone for a midnight 
walk and suffered a heart attack. When 
found, he had been lying in the 15° cold 
for eight hours. 


It seemed doubtful if Welles, who is 


56 and has heart disease, could survive. 
If he did, amputation of fingers and toes, 
if not whole limbs, seemed inevitable. 

But last fortnight, a month after his 
misadventure, Welles was substantially 
recovered, and without surgery. 

Modern Methods. His impressive 
comeback was made possible through a 
battery of new treatments for frostbite 
applied by Dr. J. Ross Veal, Washington 
surgeon who has pioneered in this field. 

Dr. Veal’s first medication was hepa- 
rin, given in daily injection. This is a 
substance extracted from cattle livers and 
other organs, which prevents clotting of 
the blood. Its use was especially impor- 
tant because Welles’ case was compli- 
cated by his weak heart. (Heparin is 
widely used to prevent bloodclots in cor- 
onary thrombosis. ) 

Old-Time Cure. Dr. Veal thinks 
there is sound sense in the folk remedy: 
rubbing snow on frostbitten organs. Along 
with daily heparin injections (and mas- 
sive doses of penicillin to prevent infec- 
tion) he followed a controlled version of 
this procedure. Welles was kept in a cold 
room, his affected limbs swathed in 
Turkish towels which had been soaked 
in a cooling mixture. 

This was designed to prevent exces- 
sive room and body heat from dilating the 
patient’s blood vessels while they were 
still weak from exposure. Too-rapid dila- 
tion could have resulted in flooding them 
with blood as circulation revived. This 
might have killed the weakened cells of 
the blood vessels and resulted in gangrene. 

Dr. Veal completed his therapy with 
orthodox physiotherapy—whirlpool baths 
to massage the affected organs and gen- 
tly restore their functions. The whole 
treatment paid off when Welles, while still 
in the hospital and under treatment, was 
able to resume his syndicated column on 
foreign affairs. He is expected to return 
soon to his Oxon Hill estate and his 
normal regime, therefore should be both- 
ered only by an unusual sensitivity to 
barometer changes—especially downward 
ones. 
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Sumner Welles. For a deep freeze, a 
slow thaw. (SEE: Frostbite Case) 
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Radio-TV 


Safety First 


The car-radio business took a beat- 
ing last week. In Manhattan, cab drivers 
were humming their own tunes. To cut 
down on accidents, the City Hack Bureau 
ordered them to remove their radios. 

In Annapolis, the Maryland legisla- 
ture was considering a state law to out- 
law television sets in automobiles as a 
dangerous distraction—unless they are 
hidden from the driver’s view. 

In Washington, Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel Clark King was arguing for 
a law against using auto radios on Wash- 
ington streets. Quipped The Washington 
Post: “But if drivers are to be deprived 
of their music, what about mothers-in-law 
and back-seat-driving wives, from whom 
a radio is a welcome and sometimes al- 
together necessary relief?” 





Soap Comes to TV 


Last week television caught the 
dread disease of radio—soapoperitis. It 
happened in Chicago, which holds, rather 
bashfully, undisputed claim as originator 
of radio’s daytime serials. 

What Chicago viewers saw over sta- 
tion WNBQ was the first in a daily series 
of 15-minute capsule dramas called These 
Are My Children. The camera focused 
first on widowed Mother Henehan, and 
with her thumbed through an old family 
album to introduce the characters who 
will form the framework for the Hene- 
hans’ lives, loves and family troubles. 

Temptation. Whether soap opera 
on television can coax housewives to 
leave their domestic duties to watch a 
small screen was a question yet to be an- 
swered. But if anything will catch the 
housewife’s eye, These Are My Children, 
written by 47-year-old Irna_ Phillips,* 
should do the trick. In 18 years and 30 
million words she has probably brought 
more tears and laughter to more women 
than any other daytime serial writer. 

Late in 1930, she introduced Chicago 
housewives to Mother Monyhan in Painted 
Dreams, one of the original five-a-week- 
ers. Then came Mother Moran of Today’s 
Children, first successful network soaper 
(and still going). Later from the prolific 
Phillips’ typewriter came Guiding Light, 
W oman in White, Right to Happiness and 
Road of Life. 

All New Material. These Are My 
Children, however, is no warmed-over 
radio fare. To make sure of this, Miss 
Phillips and director Norman Felton 
built the first episodes backward, by fit- 
ting the’ dialogue to the action. When the 
producers cast about for radio actors 
with stage experience, they had to reject 
some experienced youngsters (on unseen 
radio, age makes no difference) before 
finding 55-year-old Mrs. Alma Platts for 


*Miss Phillips chose the title for sentimental 
reasons: whenever she introduces her two adopted 


children, Thomas 8, and Katherine, 6, she always 


says: “These are my children.” 
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the role of 55-year-old Mother Henehan. 

Still puzzling the producers is the 
question: Can the actors continue to 
memorize their lines from day to day? 
Some 21%4-3'% hours of rehearsal—more 
than twice the time required for radio— 
are devoted to one 15-minute show. The 
actors, if memories fail, will ad lib dia- 
logue, but in case of emergency the sound 
track will be shut off while a prompter 
throws a cue. Viewers will scarcely notice 
the momentary lapse in dialogue. 

Props & Backdrops. To solve the 
problem of scenic backgrounds, a three- 
room apartment set was designed. Direc- 
tor Felton doesn’t think lookers will tire 
of watching the same scenery. And occa- 
sionally films of outdoor scenes will be 
dubbed in to relieve the monotony. 

These technical problems do not con- 
cern Miss Phillips nearly so much as 
keeping the story line moving fast enough 
to satisfy viewers. Radio’s Just Plain Bill 
once had the same man in the barber’s 
chair three week’s running, but TV cus- 
tomers are likely to be more sensitive. 

Plugs & Products. Still a major 
problem to the producers is the cost of a 
television dramatic show—‘“substantially 
higher” than a radio soaper, says Felton. 
Like its radio forebear, the TV drama 
will, of course, be sponsored. These Are 
My Children is taking bids for sponsor- 
ship—and getting them. To weave the 
commercials into the script, says Miss 
Phillips, will be simple. For* example, 
daughter Henehan is studying home eco- 
nomics in college. She might easily get a 
job—in the show—and be put to work at 
the sponsor’s company. Each day she 
could chat for a few minutes about her 
job and the sponsor’s product. 

Miss Phillips, a life-sized version of 
one of her own gentle, philosophical 
radio characters, expects the Henehans to 
be only the first of her visual children. 
And with them, television last week had 
the stamp of soap opera on it. 
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Irna Phillips. On TV, serials take stage 
planning, too. (SEE: Soap) 
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SHOWING 


GA. SAMPLE 


FABRICS 
aio be 29 fuer 


geous, — 
socks—ail at LOW PRICES. 
Take orders from friends 
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this big-profit 
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free. name, now. 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 4949, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


Mows and Trims Lawns 







Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MontTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn “approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
152 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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COUNCH ow DENTAL 
_ THERAPEUTICS 

ERICAN 
ENTAL 

SSOCIATION, 


Clean your teeth safely at low 
cost, brush them after meals 
with our Baking Soda, accepted 
for use as a dentifrice by the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
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Send $2.00 for special a 
offer, 4 different varieties. 
anteed. FREE booklet on ‘‘Care 


of Roses”. aS lp 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE GARDENS 
Dept. H TYLER, TEXAS 


INVENTORS 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8S. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
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patent protection and procedure and “Invention | 


Record’’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102.-Y Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


CHURCHES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
It’s easy! EARN 


100 vast 






















Your members 
simply sell, to local 
merchants who 
are glad to co- 
Operate, advertis- 
ing space on the 
top of the tables. 
You keep $100 of 
the money you 
collect. | send you 
the 24 tables. No 
risk—nothing to 
pay—not even 
shipping charges! 


Write 


F.W. MATHERS 


Advertising Dept. PF 
Tables Card Tables ™T. EPHRAIM, N. J. 









Movies 





Tele-Movies 


As television spread its coaxial ca- 
bles toward the West,* it promised to 
bring about the biggest upheaval in the 
movie industry since the birth of sound 
in 1928. Last week, Hollywood producer 
Louis de Rochemont (House on 92nd 
Street, Boomerang) put into words what 
a great many film leaders were thinking: 
television would destroy the motion pic- 
ture industry “as we know it today.” 

Already, with only 864,000 sets in 
use and few praiseworthy programs, TV 
had cut set-owners’ moviegoing by 20%- 


30%. And this was only the beginning. 
Federal Communications Commission 


Chairman Wayne Coy predicted that in 





five years there will be 39 million TV sets 
as against 18,000 movie houses. 

But last week there also seemed a 
good chance that some forward-looking 
film makers could make the adjustments 
necessary to keep themselves on top of 
the entertainment heap. 

Buying In. To get in on the ex- 
hibition end of TV, major studios are 
already bidding for television stations. 
Twentieth Century-Fox has applied for 
stations in five cities, wants to buy the 
entire American Broadcasting Co. Para- 
mount owns two stations, plus a control- 
ling: interest in the DuMont television 
network. Warner Bros. has asked permis- 
sion to buy a TV station. All are waiting 
for FCC to lift its freeze, expected next 
month, on building new television outlets. 

But where film leaders really expect 
to hold the whip hand is in the produc- 
tion end of the new medium. By 1950 
television is expected to use more film in 
a month than Hollywood now produces in 
a year. And with its corner on the 
glamor market, Hollywood feels sure it 
can turn out the kind of films TV needs. 


¥ Coast-to-coast network scheduled by 1952. 


Up to now, the major studios—with 
the exception of Eagle-Lion—have re- 
fused to release big pictures for televi- 
sion. The main reason: So far, TV has 
not been able to pay enough to make it a 
primary market for high-priced films. 

New Techniques. The answer, says 
a United Artists spokesman, is to create 
films “especially for the medium.” They 
must cost under $10,000, run not more 
than 20 minutes since “the informality of 
the home breaks down the continuity.” 

Panorama shots and fast action must 
be eliminated. And, to make effective 
films for flickering TV screens, close-ups 
and tight grouping of actors against 
bright back-lighting will be the rule. 

Among the major companies already 
making special TV films is Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Its series on Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s book, Crusade in Europe, is 
scheduled for telecasting over ABC next 
month. It will appear in 26 installments 


Los Angeles Times 


Pioneer. Hal Roach (dark glasses) sets up scene for TV film. (SEE: Tele-Movies) 


of 20 minutes each. Twentieth also plans 
a series. of half-hour dramatic shows, 
which it promises will be “different in 
timing, conception and flavor” from reg- 
ular movies. 

United Artists will try out a syndi- 
cated series of short subjects. Warners 
has set up a special department to pro- 
duce TV films. RKO-Pathe has a fashion 
program and a sports series ready to 
come out in the next few months. 

First In. The real pioneers in the 
telefilm field, however, are a trio of small 
producers. Out of several hundred such 
companies which have sprung up, only 
Hal Roach, Jerry Fairbanks and Mar- 
shall Grant-Realm Productions have 
made usable, economical films. 

Roach has turned his entire studio 
vver to television production, will avoid 
big-name talent to cut down costs. And 
Marshall Grant-Realm is producing Hol- 
lywood’s first real television drama. Its 
weekly half-hour dramatizations of great 
short stories began Jan. 28 over NBC 
with Guy de Maupassant’s The Necklace, 
starring John Beal. 

To complete the marriage of films 
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and television, Fairbanks is planning 
“teaser” movies—brief previews of up- 
coming pictures to lure TV audiences 
into their neighborhood theaters. Far 
from killing the movie industry, he claims 
this will win it 50 million new fans. 
Spyros Skouras, head of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, agrees; he recently told his 
board of directors: “Television will give 
motion pictures their greatest impetus 
since the advent of sound.” 


War and Red Tape 


Command Decision (M-G-M) is 
an expert reworking of old material. Like 
a number of films dealing with World 
War I (The Dawn Patrol, etc.) , it studies 
the problems of a sensitive officer who 
must assume a hard-boiled pose and try 
not to show how he feels about sending 
dozens of young fliers to their deaths. 

The earlier versions of this theme 
were romantic, wild-eyed affairs; but 
Command Decision is a straightforward, 
no-nonsense drama of men in motion. 
The characters in this film see war as a 
necessary evil, and make no _ pretty 
speeches about gallantry and courage. 

The plot is a very simple one. The 
issue is: Can Brig. Gen. Casey Dennis 
(Clark Gable) persuade his superiors 
that the daylight precision bombing of 
Germany is essential to victory? The Ger- 
mans are starting manufacture of a dead- 
ly plane which might reverse the odds in 
the air war, and Gen. Dennis wants to 
bomb it out of production, even though 
he knows that his casualties will be 
heavy. 

The general succeeds in carrying out 
his military design, but the film’s climax 
finds his successor (Brian Donlevy) wres- 
tling with exactly the same red tape, 
appeasement of superiors, and _ long- 
drawn-out frustrations. 

Command Decision is in some ways 
a superficial film, and it lacks emotional 
impact. But it has a restraint rare for 
Hollywood, and it tells an interesting 
story effectively. 

The all-male cast is excellent. Walter 
Pidgeon is particularly effective as a 
brigadier general who spent his young 
manhood fighting for a bigger and better 
Air Force but now has grown pompous 
and conservative. And all of the others, 
including Gable, Donlevy, Van Johnson, 
John Hodiak, Edward Arnold’ and 
Charles Bickford, are fine. 


Stull Worth Seeing 
The Snake Pit (Olivia de Havil- 


land, Leo Genn, Mark Stevens). A mag- 
nificent performance by Olivia marks this 
superb screen version of Mary Jane 
Ward’s best-seller about a mental hos- 
pital patient. 

Act of Violence (Van Heflin, Rob- 
ert Ryan). Topflight melodrama with ex- 
cellent acting and skillful direction by 
Fred (The Search) Zinnemann. 

Joan of Are (Ingrid Bergman, José 
Ferrer). A splendid monument to Holly- 
wood’s technical skill, but not to the 
valiant spirit of Saint Joan. 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Kelief trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 


pleasantly—without griping. 


on- 


tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 


Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 














KILLING” YOU? 


FEET HERE’S REAL RELIEF! 


Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
Apply Cuticura Ointment 
™ then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


SOAP, TALCUM 
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21 0 amet’ ‘Orchid’ S*me mete 
“1 Stationery - les of Napkins. cat Assort- 
proval. f TE ioral Stationery, IW rite " 


Friendship Studies, inc. 932 Adams, Elmira,W.Y. 


Best GABARDINE Dress Trousers 
Were $7252 Reduced to 


Genuine virgin wool and fine- 
spun rayon biended. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles, 
crease, gives amazing wear. 
Expert fashion tailored for per- 
fect fit. Zipper front. Roomy 
fy 6pockets. Blue, Tan, Sand, Lt. 

or Dk, Brown, Blue-Gray, WAIST: 28-38 


oy We. pleated or 28-50 plain. 
with name, waist size, Ist 
Send Only $ and 2d color selection. 


Pay postman balance plus small postage. Write. for 


Or send entire amount and save postage. 
Money back within 10 days if not pleased. 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-22 Lincotn, Nebr. 


sample of 
material. 
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Maico Secret-Ear- 


Now you can meet strangers, mix 
in every group with new confi- 
dence. Few will notice the Secret- 
Ear hiding in the natural folds of 
your ear. But you'll enjoy finer, 
easier hearing from the midget 
Maico aid tucked comfortably 
away. Mail this ad, your name and 
address to learn the amazing 
way to hear better, secretly. 


196 Maico Bldg.,Minneapolis 1 
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A QUIALITY DRY BATTERY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BURGESS 


BATTERIES 














Tombstone 


alle 
oan < 
NV\.i:fe9 cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
mu of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 


ML in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
coat paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog‘ 


American Memorial Co.,Dept.AS0, Atlanta, Ga, 


INVENTORS 


Send today for “Patent Protection for In- 
ventors” outlining preliminary steps to 
take toward patent protection, also con- 
venient “Evidence of Invention” Form. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
447-8 Merlin Building Washington 6, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY 


WITH YOUR CAR 


EARN A SWELL LIVING 
THE EASY McNESS WAY 


Use your car as a McNess Store ™ 
On Wheels. Sell things farmers {2 4 
need and consume. Serve — 
same families year after _ 
year. Everything J 
guaranteed. Big de- 
mand already exists, 
as farmers know only 
best quality products 
carry McNess name. You start 
right in making money the first day. No selling ex- 
perience necessary. Advertising—premiums—offers 
—sales know-how supplied. 


OUR CAPITAL—Get started at once. Write today 
for FREE Book that explains all. Tell what county 
and state you wish to serve. No obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 743 Adams St., Freeport, fil. 
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Books 


Fit to Print 


In the New York office of Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, editor of the religious monthly, 
Christian Herald, a young man made a 
disturbing statement. He said: “I do not 
give books any more as gifts. I don’t 
trust them.” He meant that he could not 
trust them to be free of indecency. At 
the same time there were on Dr. Po- 
ling’s desk five current novels, each of 
them—in his own words—“loaded with 
illicit sex, fornication, and adultery, 
heavy oaths, obscene . . . phrases.” 
Yet there was no line in the pub- 
lishers’ advertisements or in the reviews 
of these books to suggest that they would 
not make fit gifts for an adolescent. To 
Dr. Poling this was “inexcusable dishon- 
esty.” He decided to “counterattack.” 
His attack is in the form of another 
book club, The Family Bookshelf. Its 
motto: “A book club you can trust.” It 
works like any other book club, but its 
members get one extra service. Every 
book is guaranteed morally inoffensive. 
By last week 5,000 persons had ral- 
lied to the cause of decency, become 
members of The Family Bookshelf. 


Coon Tale 


In a bar in Connecticut there used 
to be a tame raccoon who came around 
and ate the cherries out of the patrons’ 
cocktails. A trifle bleary-eyed and slug- 
gish from his steady fare of sugar, alco- 
hol and cigarette smoke, he was none- 
theless a very nice coon, gentle and dig- 
nified and always willing to lend an ear 
to a solitary drinker. 

That he was also decadent and a 
disgrace to his Texas cousins becomes 
apparent in Fred Gipson’s novel, Hound- 
dog Man (Harper, New York: $2.50). 

Fight. It is a charming little story, 
told by 12-year-old Cotton Kinney, of a 
protracted coon hunt in the Texas hill 
country with his vagabond hero, Blackie 
Scantling. It is a story of baying dogs, 
crashing chases, and fierce battles which 
followed when Blackie shinnied up a 
persimmon tree to capture a snarling, 
spitting coon. Along with coons, a turkey, 
and a yard-long catfish, Blackie managed 
to get himself a wife and Cotton got, 
with equal joy, a sad-eyed hound pup of 
his own. The reader gets a warm, bone- 
deep feeling of the country and its peo- 
ple and a lesson: Don’t ever, ever tangle 
with a coon—except, of course, in a bar. 

P.S. The Connecticut coon, a real- 
life victim of civilization, is mentioned 
here for purposes of contrast. He is not 
in Gipson’s cast. 


The Strenuous Life 


What do G-men, narcotics agents, ex- 
plorers and adventurers read when 
they’re looking for thrills? If they want 
to find out how dangerous life really can* 
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Am 30% 
on Your New 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than necessary 
when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill at 
our low factory price. We ship you the materials—lumber 
cut-to-fit; ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, nails, 
etc., all included in the price—no extra charges. Plans 
furnished—also complete building instructions. No 
wonder our customers write us that we saved them 30% 
to 40%. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Yao Handsome Big CATALOGUE 

BIG Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
money-saving prices. Designs to suit 

H Plar everyone. Send 25c for catalogue today. 

LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 

3292 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Michigan 


TRAVEL ticse'tin 
NAUSEA. 


relieved with 
tes ure 
ts or 
refunded. 


THE WORLD OVER 


MAKE $$$ EASILY 


Selling greeting cards, napkins, coast- 
ers, stationery and a complete line with 
name on. Costs nothing to try. Send for 
samples and Selling Plan on approval. 


MERIT 
370 PLANE ST. DEPT. H., NEWARK, N. J. 


ltching Discomfort 


What bliss—to feel fiery itching ease 
up, when soothing Resinol is applied 
to the affected parts! This famous oint- 
ment, containing 6 active ingredients in 
lanolin, goes to work at once to give 
lingering relief from torments of com- 
mon skin irritation. Get Resinol today. 


Your Feet 


> Thousands relieved from pain walk 


éeely with HEEFNER 
i. ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
- Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS” 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 177 Logan Bldg., Salem, Virginia 


NEW FAST-ACTION RUB 
RELIEVES ACHES, PAINS 

of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Neuritis, Chest Colds 


New fast-action Antiphlogistine Rub A-535 
starts relieving these muscular aches and 
pains, and the discomforts of chest colds, the 
moment it is rubbed in...and it rubs in fast. 
Almost at once you feel warm, comforting 
relief as the pain-relieving medications take 
hold. Greaseless, won’t stain clothes. 


In a national survey, 8 out of 10 families 


wrote Rub A-535 was better 


than any rubs, liniments or 
A-535 
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balms formerly used. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


AT ALL DRUGSTORES 
GET IT TODAY. 
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BLUE-JAY 


with NUPERCAINE* 
Gives ‘Greater Relief 


Simply apply a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 
and enjoy carefree feet. Anesthetic 
Nupercaine, exclusive with Blue-Jay, 
curbs surface pain! Gentle medica- 
tion loosens hard ‘‘core’’—just lift it 
out in a few days! No awkward bulk. 
Get Blue-Jay... 


“AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 
3380) CORN PLASTER” 


Stays on Because It Wraps on 
Corn Plasters 













#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Ciba’s Brand of Dibucaine 
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Division of The Kendall 
Company, Chicago 16 
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Orsborne. Two adventures on 


page. 


be, theyll buy Master of the Girl Pat, 
the autobiography of Capt. Dod Orsborne 
(Doubleday, New York: $3). 

Scotsman Orsborne’s adventures be- 
gan when he joined the British Royal 
Navy in time to take part in some of the 
sea battles of World War I. He was dis- 
charged two years later—he was 16— 
when the Admiralty discovered he had 
lied about his age. 

Fast & Furious. In the first few 
chapters of his book Orsborne: 

e@ @ Blows up a Nazi aircraft factory. 

e e Is stabbed by a Norwegian inn- 
keeper’s daughter. 

@ @ Goes pearl hunting in South 
America, tiger hunting in India. 

e @ Gets a. job as a British intelli- 
gence agent, and while waiting for orders, 
blows up a Fascist railway in Africa. 

e@ @ Steals a boatload of rifles in- 
tended for Generalissimo Franco and 


every 


(SEE: The Strenuous Life) 
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beyond the city water mains 





Wherever you live or plan to build, 
there's a Myers dealer close by—ready 
to bring you completely automatic 
water service. He will come at your 


call, and fit your needs with a 
precision-built Myers that operates 
smoothly and quietly, pumps water at 
low cost and is dependable year after 
year. Mail coupon for free booklet 
showing Myers Ejecto and Plunger 
Types for every need. 






THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. N-90, Ashland, Ohio 


Send water system booklet and dealer's nome. 








My Name. 
Town 
Un inintcntcipiititeantiainntn 
OWN a Business 
od 
MZ. Clean ana Mothproof rugs and up- 
€ holstery “in the home.” Patented 


equipment. No shop needed. Dura- 
clean dealer's profits up to $20 
a day on EACH serviceman. These 
Nationally Advertised services create 
repeat customers. Easy to learn. Quick- 

established. paey terms. Send to- 
y for FREE Booklet— Full details. 


DURACLEAN CO., 3-2 PL., DEERFIELD, ILL. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES 


Delicious, fresh or in piss. For ge 
den or ay preatins. ra- 
grant blooms, brilliant red fall 
foliage; about 5’ high. 


eG 
> 
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No matter your size or weight we can 
fit you! Underwear, dress or sport 
shirts, sport coats, pants, suits, 
zipper jackets, sweaters, accesso- 
ries. WORK CLOTHES, too. 












Write for FREE "49 Color Catalog. 
Wide choice of flowers and fruits. 


ANDREWS WNuRSERY 


dumps them in the Mediterranean. 
All this, of course, is recounted be- 





} FREE 





RICHTERS, 127 Hudson Ave. 
Dept. P-2, Albany, N. Y. 
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MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU (Gel 
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FALSE TEET 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture | 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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fore the book gets to its main story: the 
voyage of the fishing boat, Girl Pat. On 
this trip Orsborne becomes probably the 
only man in history to sail the Atlantic 
in a small, leaky boat without food, water, 
maps, charts, compass, motor or even 
sails. It won him fame, headlines—and 
a year in jail for stealing the boat. 


Other New Books 


Popcorn on the Ginza, by Lucy 
Herndor Crockett (Sloane, New York: 
$3.50). An American Red Cross girl 
gives her impressions of Japan under 
the occupation. Mostly travelogue, but 
surprisingly poised and interesting. 

Land of Milk and Honey, by W. 
L. White (Harcourt Brace, New York: 
$3). The true life story of a Russian sol- 
dier who recently escaped to America. 
His past in Russia and his impressions of 
his new homeland are used to contrast 
the two countries. 


4011 ORCHARD CREST + FARIBAULT, MINN. 





This Home-Mixed 
Cough Syrup is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantit 
of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one whic 
a can easily make at home. Take 2 cups of granu- 

ated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir a few mo- 
ments until dissolved. No cooking! No trouble at 
all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 244 ounces of Pinex, 
pour it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your syr- 
up. This gives you a full pint of wond 1 medi- 
cine for coughs due to colds. It makes a real saving 
because it gives you about four times as much for 
your money, It lasts a long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is ~~ | a surprisingly effective, quick- 
acting cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it takin 
hold. It loosens the i. soothes the mypeate 
membranes and makes athing easy. You've 
<= seen anything better for quick and pleasing 
results. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing 
agent for throat and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn't please Fn in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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OVERSMOKED ? 
OVERINDULGED ? 


take TUMS 
past! 


When acid indigestion, 
heartburn and sour stom- 
ach follow too much 
smoking or other over- 
indulgence, get almost 
instant relief with Tums! 
Easy to take as candy 
mints, one or two Tums 
neutralize excess acid 
jiffy-quick. You feel bet- 
ter fast! No baking soda 
in Tums. No danger of 
overalkalizing—no acid 
rebound. Get Tums this 
very day — carry Tums 
with you always! 





















Feel 
Better 









To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


Saves Costly Redecorating' 

AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 

_ , style housecleaning mess and muse. No 

rages—no sticky “dough”—no red. swollen hands. No 

more dangerous stepladders. Literally erases dirt Uke 

magic from walls, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur- 
niture, ete. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS “27%, 0% sent in- 


mediately to all who 
gend name at once. A earar pool will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
fust your name. MRISTEE j-» 864 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Core Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift *em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
pare and aid nature to soothe and 
neal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Stan Kenton, M.D.? 


Stan Kenton—whose radically differ- 
ent music and engaging personality have 
broken box office records across the na- 
tion—was pondering an odd question last 
fortnight: Should he continue his career 
as a bandleader? Or should he become 
a psychiatrist? 

In his seven years as the serious 
leader of “progressive jazz,” Kenton had 
won all the fame and fortune any true 
jazzman could. Against heavy opposition 
to the new, he had built an orchestra that 
packed large ballrooms from New York 
to Los Angeles, last June drew an un- 
precedented 16,000 to a concert in Holly- 
wood Bowl and cost $6,000 a week to op- 
erate. His records (for Capitol) are best 
sellers. 

But everywhere Kenton played he 
faced the same problem: His “progressive 
jazz” (he calls it “music of the future”) 
was too erratic in rhythm for dance 
music; yet with few exceptions dance 
halls were the only places where a 20- 
man-band could play. 

Showdown. Last December, after a 
spectacularly successful tour, he brought 
things to a head. He disbanded his or- 
chestra until jazz could have concert 
halls of its own. His aim: to persuade 
impressarios that jazz was a true art 
form with a potentially big audience. He 
wanted “Halls of Jazz,” where listeners 
could simply listen, not dance or drink. 

For a while it looked as if he might 
succeed. Agents were receptive; some 20 
halls offered their services. Fellow-jazz- 
men like Charlie Barnet, Dizzy Gillespie 
and Woody Herman were eager to join 
him in the concert business. Negotiations 
went almost to the point of setting an 
opening date for the first hall. 

Change of Key. Then suddenly 
last fortnight from Kenton’s Hollywood 
home, band members received the stun- 





Kenton. Will he study scherzos or schi- 
zos? (SEE: Stan Kenton, M.D.?) 











PIN-WORMS 
now can be beaten! 


The miseries of Pin-Worms have 
been known for centuries, and 
millions of victims have sought a 
way to deal with this pest that 
lives inside the human body. And 
recent medical reports reveal that 
one out of every three persons 
examined were found to be vic- 
tims of Pin-Worms. 


Today no one need suffer the 
torment of Pin-Worm infection— 
and no one should. For today, 
thanks to a special, officially ap- 
proved drug principle, a highly 
effective treatment has been made 
possible. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in JAYNE’S P-W, the 
new, medically sound Pin-Worm 
treatment developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms easily and 
safely. So watch for signs of Pin- 
Worm infection in your child or 
yourself—don’t suffer in silence 
the irritating rectal itch caused 
by this ugly, stubborn pest. Ask 
your druggist for JAYNE’S P-W 
and follow the simple directions 
on the package carefully. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





Reliable man with car wanted at once to 


call on farmers. Wonderful 
opportunity. $15 to $20 in a day. 
ence or capital required. 


day. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 150 Freeport, Ilinois 


No experi- 
Permanent. Write to- 


yo AL“ MEED 
wHO MONEY 


I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 


pocketbook—to live on. Supply my 
food and household products to regular 
customers. No previous experience or 
capital needed. I'll send FREE an as- 
sortment of fine, full-size products to 
test and show. Start near your home, 
full or spare time. Gift premiums, big 
monthly premiums. Rush your name 
and home address today for free out- 
fit. Hurry! 

BLAIR, Devt. 78-EB8. Lynchburg. Va. Ef 


HANDY...USEFUL 


Paring Knife with rounded tip stain- 
less steel, long lasting sharpness. Use it 
for fruits or vegetables. $1 — Postpaid. 
Mail your order today. 


L.Z. SHARP 
1649 St. Nicholas Ave. New York 33, N. ¥. 





RAT. GSOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST! “EVERYDAY CARDS 


Show rich Satin and Velour Greeting Cards. 


Never before offered. Get easy orders 
FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 
to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 25 other 
Assortments retail 60c to $1.00... 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. No 
experience needed. Start now—earn 

all year ‘round. WRITE TODAY! 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 920-B, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


High School Course 


CLS SCUL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as yor time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares for college 
entrance exams, Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if 
desired. High school education is very important for advancement 
in business and industry and socially, Don’t be handicapped all 

‘our life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 

Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


AmericanSchool, Dept. 4241, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 
PATHFINDER 








NOW! YOU OR ANYONE CAN 
HAVE HOT WATER QUICK! 


Day or Night! . .. Summer or Winter! 


Amazing Water Heater q 
ELectric Only $2.95 \& S 


Merely place a BOIL-QWIK Portable 
Electric Water Heater in a receptacle 
containing water. PLUG IN the near- 
est socket ... Eureka! In a few min- 
utes HOT WATER. pny Ol Conve, 
nient! Saves time. 101 uses ousands © 
use for bathing, washing dishes, and 
clothes, shaving, cleaning cream sepa- 
rators, pails,ete.—the speeddepending | pISTRIBUTORS 
on quantity. Easy to use! No fires ~ Write for fulldetails. 
build, hot water to carry, or running up - - 

and down stairs to build fires. Read and follow directions fur- 
nished with each heater, FREE information how to get a 
Second Heater without costing money, sent with your heater. 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pee, address. When heater arrives 
pay postman $2.95 plus C.O.D. & postal charges. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or return in 10 days for refund of purchase price. 


Zevex Corporation, Dept. 8-31, 11 £.Hubbard, Chicago11, lil. 







AGENTS 


NEED 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Men and women everywhere are 


earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 


tions for PATHFINDER 
You 


pleas- 


ant and easy. will be sur- 


prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 
coupon today to get complete in- 


formation with no obligation. 





PATHFINDER, Department W-1 
Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send complete details of 
your money-making subscription 
plan. 


PEON Be BR ae 


a:6.6 *s @.0 2026S 
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ning announcement that his fight for 
music was over. Instead, at nearly 37, he 
was going to study psychiatry. He would 
take the full 13-year course (he never 
went to college) to become an M.D. 

Would he go through with it? Friends 
recalled his life-long interest in people, 
and his respect for psychiatry since his 
nervous breakdown two years ago. But 
they thought his exhausting tour and 
planning pressure had prompted a hasty 
decision. Perhaps, as he rested, he would 
consider the hundreds of letters like this 
from a 50-year-old Czechoslovakian: 
“You have no right to abandon music for 
personal reasons — you are a world 
leader.” 


Adieu, with Cash 


When the French National Orchestra 
completed its first U.S. tour late last year 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 29), its members set 
up a Gallic wail over wounds received— 
chilblains from cold busses, aching backs 
from sleeping on hotel floors, and—worst 
of all—badly injured artistic feelings. 

Last week healing oil was poured on 
these sores: good green American dollars. 
The American Arbitration Association 
awarded the orchestra $1,786.81 in dam- 
ages, plus $7,000 personal expense- 
money held in escrow during the tour. 


The artists had asked $3,000 for their in- | 
dignities alone. But they could take con- | 
solation in the fact that their agents who | 


had countered with a demand for $28,- 
672—because the orchestra failed to play 
all contractual concerts—got nothing. 


Singing Scriptures 


From New York last fortnight came 
word of a monumental project in reli- 
gious music: setting the entire Bible to 
song. 


Idea for The Singing Bible came to | 


Otto Sherman and Ira J. Merman, makers 
of children’s records, one day about nine 


| months ago when they were discussing 


religious music. There was a dearth of 
good religious music, they thought, par- 


ticularly on records, in the broad field | 


between the difficult classics on one hand 
and simple hymns and folk-spirituals on 
the other. To fill it, they turned to the 
most obvious source: the Bible itself. 
Disk Testament. Singing Bible rec- 
ords are made up of familiar and less 
known passages of Old and New Testa- 


| ments of the King James version, set to 


| artists. 


simple, majestic 
though not 


music by skilled— 
“big name”—composers and 
An inter-denominational board of 
churchmen (example: Dr. Daniel Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald) approves 
selections and musical settings. Last week 
the armed services started buying sets of 
the records for use in chapel services. 


First Singing Bible series (obtain- | 


| able only from the Singing Bible Socie- 


ty’s New York offices) includes the Beati- 
tudes, Lord’s Prayer, selected psalms. 


| Cost: $1.50 for a single 10-inch unbreak- 


| livered 


able record; $15 for the year’s series, de- 
one-a-month, and 


a bonus: The 23rd Psalm, free. 


enhanced by | 


re 


YOUR HOME! 


Loads of beauty, year after year 
. the biggest yg in flower- 
dom! For just $2.95 get: 
4 blooming-size 2 yr i—red, 
pink, yellow, white: 9 healthy, 
2-foot flowering shrubs (2 Red 
Snowberry—2 Indian Currants 
—l1 Red Spirea—2 Altheas—1 Pink 
Deutzia—1 Forsythia) ; 2 Hall's Hon- 
eysuckle Vines, blooming size; 1 Red 
——_ shade tree — 2-foot size; 1 
-foot Red Cedar Evergreen; 25 
3. foot Amoor River Privet Hedge 
plants—enough to set about 75 feet 
of hedge. 
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SHRUBS ..<4 : 
EVERGREENS 
























42 PLANTS IN ALL. 
NEALTHY, HEAVY STOCK... 
ORDER YOURS NOW! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


$12.19 Oniy $2.95 


This is an introductory Ps ssi catalog 
price of these 42 fine pase is $12.19... but 
they’re yours for just $2.95 if you order from 
this advertisement. 


EXTRA- TULIP TREE 


ORDER NOW receive at no 

a big 2-ft. tul fascinating tree that 

fs covered with tulip-shaped blooms in spring! 
SEND NO ape efter ng BY MAIL 

We ship C.0.D, — pone stman just $2.05 plus 


postal charges. wow we ship at proper planting 
time for your locali 


SATIOPASTINS NQUARANTEED or vour 
ONEY BACK 


NAUGHTON FARMS, _LAMUGHTON FARMS, ING.weite tom J 
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Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 « year. 
oy of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A’s examinations $. ex ting positions. 
Previous exp xT. unnecessary. training under supervision 


of staff of P. A's. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, PAARL the Profession That Pays 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 2393-H, Chicago 5. Ill. 


Free Sample Nylon Stocking 


Wives, Mothers — Make Extra Money 

Show friends longest wearing nylons in"new 

52-pattern fit service. Take orders. No 

experience necessary. Rush name, address. 
AMERICAN MILLS 

Dept. M-164 indianapolis 7, Ind. 


ative accoun 









Publishers, 49 West 23rd ST., New York 10, N.Y. 





Mall As frit. P< 0. ORT will lg Cprventers and in reaye sind £1 omits antl See ry 
will return them, No obligation uniess I am satisfied. 

Name 

Address ——— — 
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Be Brand-Wise! 


If your shopping time gets you be- 
hind on your housework, here’s a 
suggestion for catching up. 


“Bone up” on your brand names. 
The time you spend reading the ad- 
vertising pages of this magazine, or 
other forms of advertising, and learn- 
ing the names that meet your needs 
will be saved many times over when 
you get to the store and you can 
name exactly what you want. 


But, being brand-wise means 
something more than saved time. It 
means that every item you take home 
is backed by.the reputation of its 
manufacturer—a nice comfortable 
feeling when you put your purchases 
to use. 
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a INCORPORATED 


@ A non-profit educational foundation 
@ 119 West 57th Street, New York 19,N.Y. @ 
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Bypaths 


Pardon Me For Living 


Common men are too prolific. 
They say, to make our people bright, 
We need more super duper parents— 
But the Lincolns did all right. 
—Kathryn Brummond 
. * e 
The main difficulty concerning the 
Promised Land is that it has been prom- 
ised to too many people. 
° ° o 
On the subject of Government-owned 
steel plants, Truman wants fewer closed 
minds and more open hearths. 
° o = 
Neat trick: Without changing chair- 
men, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee lost its Rankin’ member. 
a . a 
Europe is a jig-saw puzzle with a 
peace missing. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who had lived an average life. He had 
made average grades in school, found a 
fair job, married an average girl and had 
the usual boy and girl. He had enjoyed 
good health, too, but his one complaint 
was that he had read the comic strips 
daily for years and had never laughed— 
couldn’t even muster a feeble grin at 
them. 

Then one day he read a funny one 
and died laughing! 

Moral: Avoid sudden changes. 

—Chal Herry. 


Quips 

With the money represented by its 
peace prize, the Nobel committee might 
better retain a private eye to go out and 
look for some.—Chicago Daily News. 
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“He grows more touchy about it as 
time goes on!” 


Teachers’ salaries being what they 
are, the action of Spain in slapping a 
$750,000 fine on a professor in exile 
seems even more absent-minded than the 
proverbial prof.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

. sd 

France is bluntly told to work or 
perish, a choice as unpalatable as that 
other grim tossup, “Wallace or war.”— 
Buffalo News. 

J a 

It also would be an excellent idea 
to prepare for peace in time of war.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

° ° * 

Money talks, but our attenuated roll 
has difficulty making itself understood at 
the grocer’s.—Dallas Morning News. 

7” 2 . 

Agricultural Dept. reveals it takes 
nearly three years to raise a heavy steer 
for the market. But you can get a bum 
one in no time at all.—Arizona Republic. 





“1 don’t think it’s a bit silly—now turn around here and propose.” 


' PATHFINDER 
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Newest: Most Amazing Factory-ToYou' 






Not Pricelist selon: 
Yes, This Perfectly Matched 4 PIECE WRITING SET 


WITH YOUR NAME EN- 
GRAVED ON ALL FOUR 197 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS 
IN GOLD LETTERS 














New automatic machinery inventions 
and manufacturing methods now turn 
out GORGEOUS fountain pens, ball pens and mechanical pencils 
with mass production economies unheard of 2 months ago! These 
tremendous savings passed on factory-to-you. Even when you 
SEE and USE, you won't believe such beauty, such expert work- 
manship, such instant and dependable writing service possible 
at this ridiculous price! Competition says we're raving mad. 
Decide for yourself at our risk. 





Factory to You 


YOUR NAME HERE 


YOUR NAME HERE 


YOUR NAME HERE 


illustrations 
ere ACTUAL SIZE 


POCKETTE 


MECHANICAL PENCIL 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


BALL POINT PEN 


Fashionable gold plate HOODED 
POINT writes velvet smooth, 
bold or fine as you prefer ... 
can’t leak feed guarantees steady 
ink flow ... always moist point 
writes instantly ... no clogging 

. lever filler fills pens to top 
without pumping... deep pocket 
clip safeguards against loss. 


Has identical ball point found on $15 


pens ... NO DIFFERENCE! Rolls 
new 1949 indelible dark blue ball pen 
ink dry as you write. Makes 10 carbon 
copies. Writes under water or high 
in planes. Can’t leak or smudge. Ink 
supply will last up to 1 year depending 
on how much you write. Refills at any 
drug store. Deep pocket clip. 


Grips standard lead and just 
a twist propels, repels, expels. 
Shaped to match fountain pen 
and ball pen and feels good in 
your hand. Unscrews in mid- 
dle for extra lead reservoir 
and eraser. Mechanically per- 
fect and should last a lifetime! 


Closed it’s little bigger than a 
cigarette, yet opens to a full 
size, full service pen. The 
amazing NEW POCKETTE 
ball point is for men, women 
and children . . . for pocket or 
purse. Smart, popular, handy. 
Complete with full size ink 
cartridge. 


Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming, colorful, lifetime 
plastic. Important, we will pay vou double your money 
back if you can equal this offer anywhere in the world! More 
important, vou use 10 days then return for full cash refund if 


10-DAY HOME TRIAL> 





you aren’t satisfied for any reason. Most important, all four, 
] fountain pen, ball pen, new Pockette, and pencil, are each 
individually guaranteed in writing for one year (they should 
ast your lifetime). Beautiful. Write instantly without 
clogging. The greatest, most amazing value ever offered. 
Your name in gold letters on all four if you act now. Mail the 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER > 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON > 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions could 
possibly cut again production costs tc bring a perfectly matched 
factory-to-you value like this. The matched barrels are practically 
unbreakable. Unheard-of-beauty, unheard-of service, unheard-of price, 
and your name in gold letters on all four writing instruments as our 
special introductory gift if you mail coupon now! Send no money! 
On arrival deposit only $1.97 plus C.O.D. postage on the positive 
guarantee you can return set for any reason in 10 days and your $1.97 
refunded. Could any offer be more fair? Then mail coupon today and 
see for yourself a new day is here in writing instrument value! 


M.P.K. COMPANY, Dept. 30-B 


179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Illinois 


coupon to see for vourself. 





RIGHT RESERVED TO WITHDRAW OFFER AT ANY TIME 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


M.P.K. Company, Dept. 30-B 


179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


Okay, ‘miracle man", proveit! Send PERFECTLY MATCHED FOUNTAIN 
PEN, BALL PEN, NEW POCKETTE and MECHANICAL PENCIL with 
my name engraved in gold letters. Enclose year's guarantee certificate, I'll 
pay $1.97 plus few cents postage on guarantee I can return set after 10-day 
trial for cash refund Pay in advance and we pay postage) 





ENGRAVE THIS NAME ON ALL 4 PIECES 


(Print plainly ... Avoid mistakes) 


Send to (NAME) 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


PTT) 
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now comes a dream of a car...a daring, fun-loving dream, 
realized in steel and chrome ... to thrill those “special’’ kinds of 


people who tire of the ordinary and always seek the uncommon: 


meet the 


The fleet, low-slung lines of the Jeepster tell you 


in advance: “Here isa companion for carefree moments”, 
Come, sit under the wheel, and deny if you can 

the desire to roam new roads with the Jeepster. 

Take off from the crowded highway, the mob is not for 
you... Seek the unspoiled spots and strange scenes. 

Go with the wind, commanding the power of 

the mighty ‘Jeep’ engine. And soon, you'll settle 

back in the seat with a smile... For this is fun! 


If you’re headed for the shore, the mountains, 
or a brisk turn on the boulevard, your spirits 
will run high with the Jeepster. 
Vacation journey or workaday errand alike are 
less tiring, because there’s a lift to your spirits. 
Leave the more formal cars to more formal people. 
You'll drive the Jeepster for the sheer joy of 
driving, of going somewhere, with laughter in 
your heart and a song on your lips. 


Meet the Jeepster now, at Willys-Overland dealers. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES yr 





